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®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Neu’spapermf^ 


Lake  county 
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Waukegan 
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•Wheaton  i 
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Chicago  #29  $33,927 

Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1991 


For  Group  Information 

call  8 15-439-5  3 10 


3101  Route  30 
Plainfield,  IL  60544-9604 
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Aurora  •  Elgin  •  Joliet  •  Naperville  •  Waukegan  •  Wheaton 


Third  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 
Buy  In  Illinois! 


The  Beacon-News,  Aurora 
The  Courier-News,  Elgin 
The  Herald-News,  Joliet 
The  News-Sun,  Waukegan 


PLUS 


The  Sun  Publications  in 
Naperville 
and 

The  Journal  in  Wheaton 


Truly  Chicago's  Affluent 
"Outer  Loop” 


National 

Ranking 


Median 
HH  Income 


Lake  County  #8 
Joliet  #17 
Aurora-Elgin  #26 


$41,617 

$37,403 

$35.136 


The  Leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro  MA  01772 
Telephone:  508-481-8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 

2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem  PA  18017 
Telephone:  215-694-9494 
Fax:  215-694-0776 


PrintRoll...Pressure  Relief  for  the 
Mailroom  from  GMA! 

Until  inserter  operating  speeds  match  maximum  press  speeds,  post-press  imbalances 
will  occur.  GMA's  remedy  to  synchronize  production  and  inserting  is  buffering. 

GMA’s  PrintRoll  system  diagnoses  potential  mailroom  bottlenecks,  and  with  automatic 
roll-on/roll-off  of  jackets,  inserts,  and  packages,  eliminates  overflow  stacking,  optimizes 
throughput,  and  reduces  labor  costs.  The  PrintRoll  system  is  designed  to  match  your 
mailroom  volume.  Select  from  large  stationary  or  smaller,  movable  roll  models;  or  fully- 
automated  storage  and  retrieval  units,  rail-mounted  for  quick  deployment. 

GMA’s  PrintRoll  system  streamlines  your  workflow  and  lets  your  inserters  stay  in  synch 
with  your  presses.  PrintRoll’s  unique  buffering  action  can  therefore  cure  pressure 
headaches  before  they  develop. 

Contact  your  GMA  Sales  Representative  for  a  demonstration  of  PrintRoll  efficiency,  flex¬ 
ibility,  and  productivity.  The  result  could  be  just  the  packaging  prescription  you  need. 


Teens  on  Screen 
Winners 


Cheryl  Irvine 

Meredith  Weisberg 

King  High  School 

Gaither  High  School 

Noelle  Moore  Melissa  Hancock 

St  Petersburg  High  School  Lakewood  High  School 


Amy  Loomis  Naresh  Nagella 

Ridgewood  High  School  St  Petersburg  High  School 


This  year's  St.  Petersburg  Times 
'Teens  on  Screen"  writing  contest 
drew  more  than  300  entries  from 
high  school  students  around 
Tampa  Bay. 

In  their  own  voices,  their  own  words, 
the  sue  winning  students  will  write 
movie  reviews  for  Weekend,  the 
Times  Friday  entertainment  guide - 
providing  readers  of  all  ages  a 
youthful  perspective. 


^Petersburg  ^tmes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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JANUARY 

1  4- 1  6 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Paper  Valley,  Appleton,  Wis. 

2 1  -23 — Tennessee  Press  Institute/Tennessee  Press  Association, 
Winter  Convention,  The  Sheraton  Music  City  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
22-24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

28- 30 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The 
Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

29- 3 1  — Michigan  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

29-3 1  — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Radisson  South  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

FEBRUARY 

5-0 — California  Chicano  News  Media  Association,  Journalism  Op¬ 
portunities  Conference  for  Minorities,  The  Westin  Bonaventure  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

11-1 0 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  and  Trade  Show,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

25-27 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photo 
Conference,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

28-3/3  — -Inland  Press  Association,  The  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

DECEMBER 

17-1  8 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Customer  Ser¬ 
vice”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

JANUARY 

8-9 — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/National  Press  Club,  Joint 
Conference  on  In-depth  Reporting,  The  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  at 
Metro  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  and  Com¬ 
munity  Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Managing  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  1  — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  White  House:  A  New  Year 
and  a  New  Agenda”  Conference,  The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va. 
11-1  3 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomor¬ 
row:  Tools  for  Results”  Strategic  Planning  and  Market  Development 
Workshop,  The  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1  2 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  103rd  Congress:  New 
Faces  and  New  Priorities”  Conference,  The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington, 
Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  Seminar 
(over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  “Design  and  Graphics”  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — Poynter  Institute,  “New  Leaders  in  the  Newsroom”  Semi¬ 
nar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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We  made  a 
new  name 
for  ourselves 

QUNO  Corporation 

is  the  new  name  for 

Quebec  and  Ontario  Paper  Company  Ltd. 

We  are  a  major  manufacturer  of  newsprint  in  North  America, 
with  roots  in  Canada’s  two  largest  provinces  spanning  80  years. 
Our  name  reflects  a  new  scope  and  strength  as  we 
prepare  for  the  next  century. 

While  our  name  has  changed,  our  commitment  to  quality, 
innovation  and  continuous  improvement  across  our  operations 
remains  the  same. 

After  all,  we  have  a  new  name  to  live  up  to. 

^GtUNO 


THOROLD,  ONTARIO 


BAIE-COMEAU,  QUEBEC 


ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 


riMKSCVkI) 


1  1  Hard-Line  Stand 

Media  representatives  tell  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  reword  wartime 
press  pool  rules — or  eliminate  the  pool 
concept  altogether. 

13  AP  Promises  Improvements 

AP  vice  president  and  executive  editor 
William  Aheam  says  better  writing  and 
special  statehouse  reporting  will  be 
among  the  priorities  for  1993. 


1 4  Temp  ers  Flare 

Minority  journalists  tell  National 
Newspaper  Association  officials  that 
more  has  to  be  done  in  diversifying 
newsrooms. 


1  5  Saved — For  Now 

Chicago’s  struggling  public  high  school 
newspapers  have  won  a  new  lease  on 
life  thanks  to  a  fund-raising  drive  led  by 
the  Sun-Times. 


2  Calendar 


8  Editorial 


9  Letters  to  the  Editor 


1 6  Financial — Veronis  Suhler  issues  its 
report  on  newspapers  owned  by  publicly 
traded  companies. 


1  8  Stock  Tables 


1 8  Writers  Workshop 
Metaphor  is  more  than  clever  compari¬ 
son  or  fancy  verbal  footwork.  The 
whole  process  of  viewing  one  thing  in 
terms  of  another  somehow  uncorks  the 
creative  process. 


20  Newspeople  in  the  News 


22  Advertising/Promotion — “Extra 
cards”  are  being  offered  by  newspapers  to 
bolster  subscriptions. 


Page  14  Tempers  flare 


30  Legal 

Los  Angeles  judge  countersues  newspa¬ 
per,  seeks  $1  million  in  damages; 
Supreme  Court  refuses  to  revive  libel 
suit  against  reporter-author  Seymour 
Hersh. 


28  News  Tech — Orders  and  installa¬ 
tions. 


3 1 0bituaries 


32  Syndicates/News  Services — Ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher  Bonnie  Gabowitz 
has  made  comics  part  of  her  classroom 
since  the  early  1 980s;  Lesher  sues  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  United  Feature 
Syndicate  over  feature  exclusivity. 


88  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
High  school  journalism  is  a  significant 
educational  asset,  yet  its  value  is  largely 
ignored.  It  is  being  tossed  onto  the  ex¬ 
tracurricular  scrap  pile  when  it  could  be 
used  as  a  weapon  in  the  battle  against 
illiteracy. 


Cbr  9**^  Snaes 


40  Classified 


Page  22  Extra!  Extra! 
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For  43years, Harry  Stanley 
brought  his  work  home  wraihim.  Beginning 
December  3k  hell  have  it  delivered. 

years  of  hard  work,  Harry  Stanley  has  decided  to  retire.  But  the  impact  he  had  on  such  past 
employers  as  the  Courier  Journal  &  Louisville  Times  and  Detroit  News  will  be  felt  for  years.  Most 
recently,  as  Sr.  Vice  President  of  Sales  and  Marketing  at  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  he  led  us  to  the  #1 
position  in  total  ad  linage  in  the  U.S.  and  record  highs  in  total  circulation.  And  while  it’s  true  we’ll 
miss  him,  we’ll  make  sure  he  has  something  to  remember  his  impressive  career  by  every  morning. 


AFFORDING 
AN  EDUCATION 
IS  THE  FIRST  STEP 
TO  GETTING 
YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT 


American  University  Heather  Bruce  Anderson  University  Mary  Ann  Cosby  Appalachian  State  Un.  David  Campbell  Arkansas  State  University  Clenn 
Stein  Averett  College  Chasity  Roberts  Balilwin  Wallace  College  Anne  Marie  Kidder  Ball  State  University  Michael  Beaty,  Scott  Davis, Marc  Kovac, 
Nicole  Szymanski  Bemidii  State  University  Holly  Strachan  Bethany  College  (WV)  Daniel  Verakis,  Kelly  Wall  Boise  State  University  Brad  Larrondo, 
Raylinda  Rich  Boston  University  Char\ene  Chu,  Melissa  Crant,Olympia  Lambert,  Deborah  McKew,  Jason  Morros  Bowling  Green  State  Un.  Leah 
Barnum,  Daron  McDonald,  John  Zibluk  Bradley  Un.(IL)  Niels  Sorrells  Brown  University  lason  Sperber  Calif.  State  Un./Fresno C\a\{e  Anselmo,  Mark 
Bryant,  Jessica  Cardoza,  Krista  Lemos  Calif.  State  L/n,/Sacramen(oNoelle  Covington,  Jennifer  Fleeger,  Kirsten  Mangold  Carnegie  Mellon  University 
Cary  WilsonCenfenaiy  College  (LA)  John  Mazziotti  Central  State  University  Natasha  Young  Centre  College  (KY)  David  Waldon  Cleveland  State 
University  Marianne  Zale  College  of 
St.  Mary  (NE)  Susan  W\\\ey  College  of 
Wooster  Sara  SutherlandCo/orado 
State  UniversHyl ara  Donner,  Michael 
Ziegenhagen  Columbia  University 
Diane  Bakst,  Kenneth  Brown,  Ann 
Carms,  Lauren  Coleman-Lochner,  Mark 
Dennis,  Josef  Federman,  Yvette 
Fernandez,  Christine  Hall,  Leah 
Harrison,  Diane  Mical,  Matthew 
Rendall,  Michele  Wucker  Com.  Col¬ 
lege/Allegheny  Sean  McLaughlin 
Cornell  University  Sean  Jamieson, 

David  Rosenberg  Dana  College  (Neb.) 

Becky  Baumker  Drake  University 
Kristiane  Keller  Drury  College  (MO) 

Daniel  Arnrup  Duquesne  University 
Belinda  Becton,  Shelley  Myers  Ealing 
College/London  Mark  Peters  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  Jennifer  Spidaliere 
Eastern  New  Mexico  Un.  Lynn  French 
fvange/Co/fcge  fA40>  Jennifer  Kerslake 
Florida  A  &  M  Kevin  Adams,  Sean 
Brown, Subramanyam  Chebium,  Nia 
Meeks,  Alliniece  Taylor  Florida  Inter¬ 
national  Un.  Mary  Burke,  Michael 
deZayas  Florida  State  University 
Kristine  Crosse  Fordham  University 
Cecil  Harris  Franklin  College  Floyd 
Reed  George  Washington  Un.  Chris¬ 
tina  Barron  Grinnell  College  Riva 
Sharpies  Hampton  University  Nicole 
Creen,  Victoria  Jones  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Maggie  Tucker  Howard  University 
Kimberly  Cooper,  Ebony  Jasper,  Keesha 
Strickland,  Portia  Wilkerson  Indiana 
University  Christine  Burdick,  Kristine 
Dixon,  Carl  Hott,  Kathleen  Hustad, 

Yvette  Kolb,  David  Morrissey,  Teresa 
Oeffinger,  David  Townsend,  Nanette 
Wilkin  Iowa  State  University  Sandra 
Murphey  Ithaca  Co/fege Douglas  Bailey 
lames  Madison  University  Don 
Halcombe  lohn  Carroll  University 
Maria  Thomas  Kent  State  University 
Scott  Babbo,  Holly  Collier,Tricia  Eber, 

Michaela  Fields,  Colette  Propri,  David 
Saez,  Stephanie  Storm,  Elizabeth  Walsh, 

Laura  White  Lake  Forest  CollegeJimo- 
thy  State  Langston  Un.  (Ok.)  Heather 
Staggers  Loyola  Marymount  Un.  (L.A.) 

Thomas  Denne  Loyola  Un.  (New  Or¬ 
leans)  Matthew  Trebon,  Samantha  Boza 

Marquette  University  Dianna  Bisswurm,  Ian  Busch  Marshall  University  Brad  McElhinny  Memphis  State  University  lames  DeRossitt,  Chuck  Cloud 
Mesa  State  College  (CO)  John  Shaffer  Metropolitan  State  College  Kimmie  Brown,  Carry  Dufford  Miami  University  (Ohio)  Kristen  Adkins,  Betsy 
McCriff,  Shannon  Patton  Michigan  State  University  Joel  Engardio,  Rochelle  Cahm,Danielle  Stanton,  Dawn  Wondero  Mills  College  (CA)  Lily  Wong 
Momingside  College  Lisa  Anderson  Murray  State  University  Kristie  Helms,  Elizabeth  Landini  New  Mexico  State  University  Michael  Romero  New 
York  University  Kimberly  Cesta,  Fred  Clarke,  Sunja  Edmunds,  Kristine  Fisher,  April  Murray,  Khadijah  Turner  Norfolk  State  University  Lisa  Simon 
Northeastern  State  Un.  Lisa  Potter  Northern  Arizona  Un.  Novella  Chandler  Northern  Kentucky  Un.  Alexander  Thorman  Northwestern  University 
Reid  Ackley,  Jala  Anderson,William  Bradford,  Rosland  Briggs,  Shannon  Buggs,  Kathleen  Hillenmeyer,  Eun-Mee  Kim,  Heather  McMillen,  Courtney 
Perkes,  Indira  Somani,  Matthew  Thompson,  James  White  Oakton  Com.  Co/fege  Stacy  Hosch  Ohio  State  Universitylhomas  Kertscher,  Rebecca  Theim 
Ohio  University  Edward  Adams,  Peter  Chouteau,  Andrea  Cralak,  John  Creilick,  Ann  Marie  Cynn,  Alfonso  Huckleberry,  Stacey  King,  Chad  Kister, 


The  1992  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
Scholarship  Recipients 

The  Foundation  granted  more  than  $391,000  to  333  students 
for  the  1992-93  academic  year 


ALFONSO  HUCKI.EBERRY 
Freshman.  Ohio  L’niversily 

It  s  simple  I'oi'  me:  If  1  didn't  have 
the  .scholarship  I  would  he  taking 
.some  kind  of  telecommunications  in 
the  Marines. 


BRIAN  CHICHESTER 
•Junioi*  Cnivei’sitv  (X  South  Flonda 

I  ve  been  working  mv  way  through 
college  at  the  local  newspaper,  which 
is  giving  me  great  experience. ‘Still, 
the  .scholarship  is  invaluable  to  me 
because  it  makes  it  easier  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  mv  studies." 


Sharon  Knueve,  Jennifer  Nime,  Ben  Pezzillo,  Amy  Potts,  Jennifer  Reilly,  Darrel  Richter,  Tami  Rosenberger,  David  Schrom,  Robert  Stolz,  AunOiea 
Waller,  Aaron  Wolfe  Oklahoma  Baptist  Un.  Kristi  Corcoran  Pacific  Lutheran  Dn.Kimberly  Bradford  Pittsburgh  State  L/n.Tammy  Merrett  Point  Park 
College  Richard  Green  Pomona  CoffegeNatasha  Smith  Rhodes  College  Jennifer  Rezba  Rochester  Inst,  of  Technology  Cindy  Horsier,  Mark  Martinez, 
Scott  Peace  Roosevelt  University  Roger  Phillips,  Wendy  Prenskas  Salisbury  State  Un.  Keith  Byrne  San  Francisco  State  Un.  Hazel  Boissiere,  Robin 
Brooks,  Dolissa  Medina  Santa  Fe  Com.  Cof/ege  Carolyn  Mascarenas,  Busy  Kislig  Shires  Southern  Illinois  Un.  Brian  Gross,  Susan  Sockey  Southwest 
Texas  State  Un.  Melinda  Soto  Spring  FUtt  College  Maureen  Smith  Stanford  Un.  Leena  Prasad  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Un.  Jack  Bobinger  SUNY/ 
Binghamton  Scott  Schwartz  SUNY/New  Paltz  Leigh  Grimm  SUNY/Oswego  Lisa  Kahn  Syracuse  Un.  Lakshmi  Arjoonsingh,  Courtney  Bowen,  Craig 

Codlin,  Lora  Cordon,  Catharine 
Hannay,  Gail  Kass,  Teresa  Novellino 
Temple  University  Oliver  Adelman, 
Beth  Haller,  Holly  Monahan,  Kelly 
Pennick  Texas  Tech  DniVersfty  Kathleen 
Keith  Towson  State  University  Chezia 
Quarterman  Trinity  College  Homeyra 
Mokhtarzada  Union  College  (KY)  Beth 
Hudson,  Roydrick  Scott  Un.  of  Ala¬ 
bama  Jennifer  Davis  Un.  of  Alaska/ 
Anchorage  Sasha  Wierzbicki  Un.  of 
Arizona  Julie  Bacon  Un.  of  Calif  ./Ber¬ 
keley  Timothy  Akin,  Michael  Arnold, 
Jennifer  Bjorhus,  Jennifer  Brundin,  Brian 
Fowler,  AdamNajberg,  Annette  Roman, 
Lesley  Wright  Un.  of  Chicago  Brenda 
Fowler  Un.  of  Cincinnati  Jerry  Taylor 
Un.  of  Colorado  Kaih\een  O'Toole  Un. 
of  Dayton  Julia  Goodwin  Un.  of  Dela¬ 
ware  W\\ior6  Shamlin  Un.  of  Denver 
Lori  Danuser,  Leticia  Steffen  Un.  of 
Evansville  Sarah  Graf  Un.  of  Florida 
Debbie  Owens,  Robert  Rothschild, 
Robert  Stock  Un.  of  Georgia  Mark  Bul¬ 
lock,  Bomee  Jung,  Lori  Wiechman  Un. 
of  Hawaii  Lynn  Okamoto  Un.  of  Hous¬ 
ton  Kristy  Roberts  Un.  of  Idaho  Kalista 
Barclay,  Daniel  Eckles  Un.  of  Iowa 
Sean  Berkey  Un.  of  Kansas  Todd  E. 
Adams,  Amy  Bender,  Amy  Lackey,  Jen¬ 
nifer  Ross,  Joseph  Schauer  Un.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Penelope  Summers  Un.  of  Maine 
Wendy  Churchill  Un.  of  Maryland 
Daniel  Amdur,  Denise  Hamlin,  Carmen 
Lopez,  Paulette  Walker  Un.  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Monique  Fordham,  David 
Scott,  Winston  Smith  Un.  of  Miami 
Rachel  Mathason  Un.  of  Michigan 
Badia  Ahad,  Keith  Salwoski  Un.  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Scott  Bradley,  David  Domke 
Un.  of  Missouri  Allysa  Adams,  Mat¬ 
thew  Allin,  Brandon  Ferguson,  Todd 
Krupa,  Sonya  Kullmann,  Maria 
Regalado,  Patrick  Riepe,  William 
Zander  Un.  of  Montana  William  Heisel, 
Heather  Snyder  Un.  of  Nebraska  Mark 
Blackwell,  Michael  Lewis,  Sarah  Scalet 
Un.  ofNevada/RenoSylv'ia  Savoy,  Julie 
Van  Houck  Un.  of  New  Hampshire 
Michelle  Blanchette,  Steven  Salmeri 
Un.  oTNorthCaro/inaTiffany  Ashhurst, 
Monica  Brown,  Kimberly  Cable, 
Jacqueline  Charles,  Kelly  Sue  Thomp¬ 
son,  Lloyd  Whittington  Un.  of  Northern  Iowa  Charles  Ritch  Un.  of  Oklahoma  Lori  High,  Ginnie  Netherton  Un.  of  Oregon  Tiffany  Phebus,  Tiffany 
Woods  Un.  of  Pennsylvania  David  Boyer  Un.  of  Richmond  Megarr  Fitzmorris  Un.  of  South  Carolina  John  Dunlap  Un.  of  South  Dakota  Colin  Strombeck 
Un.  of  South  Florida  Brian  Chichester  Un.  of  Southern  Calif.  Shawn  Bailey,  Lynn  Franey,Timothy  Hanlon,  Robert  Kato,  Toni  Sciacqua  Un.  of  Tennessee 
Jimmie  Hollifield,  Jr.,  Tamara  Ratliff,  Jamie  Edward  Bumpus  Un.  of  Texas  Mary  Lou  Pickel,  Ronald  Rowland  Un.  of  Utah  Mahdis  Ariazand  Un.  of 
Was/i/ngfon  Wendy  White  Un.  of  Wisconsin/Madison  Kathleen  Culver,  Laura  Streicher,  Wayne  Svoboda  Un.  ofWyomingTodd  S.  Adams  Utah  State 
Un.  Christa  McKinnon  Washburn  University  Stephanie  Taylor  Washington  State  Un.  Katrina  Bylsma,  Gordon  McLean  Wayne  State  University 
Monice  Mitchell  Weber  State  University  Ray  Friess,  Jr.  Wesleyan  University  Jonathan  Chesto  Western  Carolina  Un.  William  Choate 
Western  Kentucky  Un.  Eric  Cooper  Western  Washington  Un.  Mara  Applebaum,  Margret  Graham,  Michael  Wilker  Whitworth  College 
Krista  Vasquez  Winston-Salem  State  Un.  Ernest  Simpson  Winthrop  College  (S.C.)  Shelley  Canupp  Youngstown  State  University  Susan  Yarb 


LAURA  WHITE 

Senior.  Kent  State  University 

"Lve  been  working  and  .saving  for 
college  since  high  school  and  now.  for 
the  first  time  in  eight  yeai's.  I  have 
time  to  do  my  homework  and  the 
luxury  of  working  at  ajoh  in  my  field. 


JOSEF  FEDERMAN 

(Ii'aduate  Schixil.  (.’olumhia  L'niversity 

'  The  fii'st  year  the  scholarship  gave 
me  the  freedom  to  volunteer  at  .YP 
rather  than  find  a  paid  job  as  a  waiter 
-  and  that  .AP  intern.ship  did  turn 
into  a  job.  ’ 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Rohen  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teuhner,  Publisher 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 


Are  pools  necessary? 

SOMETHING  HAPPENED  AT  the  Pentagon  between  March — when 
after  six  months  of  talks  between  representatives  of  major  news  organiza¬ 
tions  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense/Public  Affairs  Pete  Williams  it 
was  announced  they  had  reached  agreement  on  nine  principles  proposed 
for  news  coverage  of  battlefield  operations,  (E&P,  1 1  March  21,  Page 
18) — and  October,  when  Robert  Taylor,  Williams’  deputy  assistant,  an¬ 
nounced  a  whole  new  set  of  rules  and  ignored  the  agreement  previously 
worked  out  (E&P,  Oct.  17,  Page  12). 

We  don’t  know  the  reasons  but  said  editorially:  “By  unilaterally  writing 
rules  for  the  National  Press  Pool  and  publishing  them  in  the  Federal  Register 
as  if  it  were  a  ‘done  deal,’  officials  at  the  Pentagon  literally  have  put  a  knife 
in  the  back  of  every  news  executive  who  negotiated  in  good  faith  last 
spring  to  produce  the  agreed-upon  nine  principles  of  combat  coverage.” 

Those  news  executives  have  responded  as  we  might  have  expected. 
They  have  told  the  DoD  to  reword  the  regulations  or  dissolve  the  pools. 
They  have  said,  in  effect,  we  will  not  accept  these  restrictions — notably 
the  one  requiring  the  presence  of  “escort  officers,”  and  that  giving  defense 
officials  and/or  local  military  commanders  the  right  to  introduce  new  rules 
of  coverage  at  any  time  for  “security”  reasons. 

What  good  are  rules,  no  matter  who  writes  them,  governing  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  press  pools  if  they  are  subject  to  revision  in  the  field  without  notifi¬ 
cation?  What  good  are  rules  that  require  “escort  officers”  who  are  basically 
combat,  and  not  journalistically  trained,  and  therefore  have  the  military 
mind-set  against  the  press? 

It  just  so  happens  it  is  50  years  plus  one  month  since  U.S.  forces  invad¬ 
ed  North  Africa  in  the  first  major  land  operation  against  the  Axis  Powers. 
There  were  at  least  35  correspondents  who  accompanied  U.S.  forces  by 
sea  and  air.  They  were  plucked  mostly  from  their  jobs  in  London  with  only 
a  few  days’  notice. 

There  was  no  breach  of  security.  There  was  no  planned  pool  arrange¬ 
ment  but,  because  of  clogged  communications,  the  first  week  wire  service 
dispatches  were  pooled  until  the  Signal  Corps  established  more  radio 
channels.  Correspondents  on  the  scene  at  that  time  gave  credit  for  the 
smooth  operation  to  the  army’s  public  relations  officers,  who  were  all  for¬ 
mer  newsmen. 

The  same  scenario  was  followed  all  over  Europe  and  the  Pacific  as  the 
war  progressed.  There  was  little  if  any  animosity  between  the  military  and 
the  press.  TTie  brass  did  everything  possible  to  ease  the  way  for  the  press  to 
tell  the  story  to  the  people  back  home. 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be  now  but  probably  never  will  be  again.  Pen¬ 
tagon  officials  have  promised  in  the  past  to  provide  better  programs  for  of¬ 
ficers  to  help  them  understand  and  deal  with  the  press.  It  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  been  very  effective. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Prescription  for  good  journalism 


I  CONCUR  WITH  the  message  of  Joel 
Kaplan’s  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  essay  in 
the  Nov.  21  edition,  with  one  major  ex¬ 
ception  —  his  premise  that  readers  are 
turned  off  by  aggressive  news  coverage, 
and  that  editors  seeking  to  boost  circula¬ 
tion  are  thereby  discouraged  from  push¬ 
ing  investigative  reporting. 

That  is  only  half  right. 

The  belief  that  investigative  journal¬ 
ism  costs  us  readers  assumes  that  the  oc¬ 
casional  flurry  of  canceled  subscriptions 
brought  on  by  the  unmasking  of  a  local 
sacred  cow  is  the  sum  of  the  reaction  to 
such  coverage. 

I  argue  that,  in  most  cases,  a  newspa¬ 
per  that  has  a  history  of  no-nonsense 
hard  news  coverage  only  strengthens 
its  circulation  over  time. 

Certainly  there  are  examples  of  news¬ 
papers  that  have  been  hurt  long  term 
because  of  an  investigative  piece,  but 
such  situations  are  truly  exceptions. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Kaplan  that  many 


Slewspaperdom» 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Charles 
Michelson,  former  New  York  World 
chief  Washington  correspondent  and 
for  10  years  publicity  director  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee, 
wrote  in  an  exclusive  article  for  E&P 
that  he  saw  no  government  plot  to 
infringe  on  a  free  press. 

A  week  after  he  resigned  his  post 
at  DNC,  Michelson  wrote;  “It  is  a 
fact  that  practically  every  important 
exclusive  story  emanating  from 
Washington  stems  from  a  betrayal,  a 
breach  of  faith,  perhaps  the  violation 
of  an  oath  of  office.  It  may  be  a  con¬ 
gressman  revealing  the  proceedings 
of  an  executive  session,  or  a  White 
House  visitor  whispering  to  a  re¬ 
porter  his  conversation  in  private 
conclave  with  the  President.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  10,  somebody  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment — principal  or  subordi¬ 
nate — has  peached.” 

From  Editor  d?  Publisher 
December  12, 1942 


editors  are  “softening”  their  news  cover¬ 
age  with  the  intended  objective  of  in¬ 
creasing  circulation.  I  believe  such  a 
strategy  is  ill-advised. 

We  often  kowtow  to  the  minority  of 
readers  who  take  offense  at  hard-nosed 
journalism,  ignoring  the  vast  (albeit  per¬ 
haps  silent)  majority  who  expect  it. 

Attracting  readers  does  not  require 
sacrificing  hard-nosed  journalism. 

Indeed,  it  requires  a  good  dose  of  in¬ 
vestigative  journalism  done  well  as  part 
of  our  complete  prescription. 

Roger  D.  Plothow 

(Pbthow  is  executive  editor  for  the  Post 
Register,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho) 

Disagrees 

REGARDING  THE  EDITORIAL  in 
your  Oct.  31  edition  entitled  “Editorial 
pages”  —  we  respectfully  disagree. 

It  is  time  newspapers  got  out  of  the 
endorsement  business. 

James  Dynko 

(Dynko  is  editor  in  chief  of  the  Plattsburgh 
[N.Y.]  PresS'Republican.) 


Overjoyed 

I  CANNOT  TELL  you  my  joy  of  hear¬ 
ing  about  Deb  Price’s  column  in  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 

I  hope  to  join  her  soon  as  another 
openly  lesbian  columnist  for  a  large 
newspaper.  For  now,  though.  I’ll  settle 
for  just  having  spent  a  year-and-a-half  as 
a  columnist  for  the  Daily  Illini,  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  in  Champaign-Urbana. 

I  was  their  first  openly  lesbian  colum¬ 
nist,  and  the  Daily  Illini  should  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  its  attempts  at  trying  to 
cover  all  the  student  communities. 

Victoria  Stagg  Elliot 

Correction 

TWO  RECENT  E&P  articles  (Nov.  7 
and  Nov.  14)  about  possible  impending 
ownership  changes  at  the  Macomb  Daily 
of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  reported  incor¬ 
rectly  that  the  Observer  Newspapers 
had  been  sold  in  late  1987  by  publisher 
John  McGoff,  along  with  the  Macomb 
Daily  and  the  Daily  Tribune  of  Royal 
Oaks,  Mich. 

McGoff  never  owned  nor  was  he  ever 
affiliated  with  the  Observer  Newspapers, 
which  are  published  by  Livonia,  Mich.- 
based  Suburban  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration. 

It  was  the  Advisor  Newspapers,  a 
chain  of  weeklies  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  190,000  at  the  time,  which 
were  included  in  the  sale  by  McGoff  to 
Adams  Communications. 


WHEN  rr  COMES  TO  TV, 
PARENTS  KNOW  BEST. 

Watch  for  something  new  in  the  daily  "TV 
Tonight"  column  by  Faye  Zuckerman  and 
John  Martin:  Parents'  Picks  and  Parents' 
Pans.  Now,  once  a  week  or  more, 

Zuckerman  and  Martin  highlight  the  best 
shows  for  the  whole  family  -  as  well  as  the 
ones  to  avoid.  One  more  reason  to  run  with 
"TV  Tonight." 

For  samples,  contact  Connie  White  at  The 
New  York  Times  Syndicate:  800-444-0267 
(phone)  or  310-785-0613  (fcix). 


Faye  Zuckerman,  John  Martin  and 
their  two-year-old  son,  Seth 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough... 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 


When  you  need  information  about  a  market's  location, 
transportation,  population,  population  by  age, 
households,  total  disposable  income,  number  of  banks, 
total  deposits,  total  electric  and  gas  meters,  total  auto 
registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water, 
shopping  centers,  retail  outlets,  total  retail  sales, 
newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,139  United  States 
counties  and  1,600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you'll  find 
it  in  the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide. 

You  will  also  find  exclusive  1993  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs...plus  exclusive 
E&P  standardised  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  market.. .E&P's  1993  estimates 
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The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind  that 


provides  you  with  complete  market  information  based 
upon  the  breakdowns  by  newspaper  markets.  We  have 
earned  our  reputation  for  accurate  statistics,  year  after 
year.  We  provide  you  with  estimates  for  the  current  and 
coming  year,  giving  professionals  such  as  yourself  a  head 
start  in  planning  programs  and  budgets.  These  figures 
have  been  consistently  on  target  with  final  government 
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The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 


by  Debra  Qersh 

MEDIA  REPRESENTATIVES  HAVE 
let  the  Department  of  Defense  know  just 
where  they  stand  on  the  proposed  rules 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Media 
Pool,  and  responses  range  from  the  re¬ 
wording  of  regulations  to  a  call  for  an 
outright  dissolution  of  pools. 

In  September,  the  DoD  proposed  a  se¬ 
ries  of  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Media  Pool,  a  rotating  pool  of 
Washington-based  journalists  who  are 
called  up  in  the  event  of  military  action 
(E6?P,Oct.  17,  P.  12). 

As  part  of  the  process,  after  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  proposal  in  the  Federal  Regis¬ 
ter,  the  public  was  invited  to  submit 
comments  to  Pete  Williams,  the  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of  defense/public  affairs. 

The  proposed  criteria  for  membership 
included  a  demonstrated  familiarity  with 
the  military  “by  maintaining  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  regularly  covers  military 
affairs,  visits  military  operational  units, 
attends  Pentagon  press  conferences,  and 
interviews  senior  military  and  civilian 
DoD  officials”;  maintenance  of  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  bureau  of  “sufficient  size” 
so  that  a  pool  member’s  absence  will  not 
jeopardize  security;  pool  members  on 
standby  must  be  ready  to  deploy,  with 
the  proper  equipment,  in  at  least  four 
hours;  media  organizations  must  agree  to 
abide  by  a  set  of  ground  rules  listed  in 
the  proposal,  as  well  as  any  formulated 
as  necessary  during  a  particular  mission; 
and  media  organizations  in  the  pool 
must  be  owned  and  operated  by  U.S. 
companies. 

Among  the  13  or  so  respondents  to 
the  proposal  were  the  ad  hoc  group  of 
Washington  editors,  who  recently 
worked  with  the  DoD  on  a  set  of  nine 
principles  for  coverage  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  (E&P,  June  6,  P.  17),  as  well  as  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  and  the  Newsletter  Publishers 
Association  Inc. 


A  Pentagon  official  turned  down  a  re¬ 
quest  from  E&P  to  see  the  comments  re¬ 
ceived,  saying  they  were  considered  pri¬ 
vate  correspondence  and  still  part  of  the 
working  documents.  He  did  say,  howev¬ 
er,  that  the  recommendations  would  he 
culled  in  a  decision  package  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  soon  to  Williams.  The  proposal 
then  will  be  evaluated  and  changes  will 
be  made  as  necessary. 

The  official  hopes  to  get  the  memo¬ 
randum  to  Williams  before  new  admin¬ 
istration  appointees  take  over  at  the 
end  of  January. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  it  was  unclear 
what  effect  recent  military  action  in 
Somalia  would  have  on  this  process. 

Suggestions  from  the  editors  and 
comments  from  the  RCFP/NPA  were 
obtained  independently  from  those 
groups  by  E&P. 


Further,  even  though  “many  in  the 
news  media  reject  the  concept  or  need 
for  pools,  journalists  have  worked  in 
good  faith  within  the  guidelines  set  out 
by  the  Sidle  Panel  (which  set  up  the  pool 
system  in  1984)  with  the  expectation 
that  the  government  would  do  the  same. 

“However,”  they  continued,  “in  the 
three  major  operations  in  which  the  na¬ 
tional  media  pool  has  been  activated,  all 
have  been  marred  by  the  flaws  the  Sidle 
Panel  sought  to  correct.” 

The  Reporters  Committee  and 
newsletter  association  went  on  to  detail 
specific  instances  when  the  military  cir¬ 
cumvented  the  Sidle  Panel  recommen¬ 
dations. 

“As  a  general  proposition,  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  the  Newsletter  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Inc.  do  not  support  the  exclu¬ 


“The  pool  system  does  not  work,  in  part,  because  the 
government  will  not  follow  the  guidelines  already  es¬ 
tablished.  Establishing  new  and  even  more  restrictive 
guidelines  can  only  result  in  greater  violations  of  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  the  press  and  public.” 


While  the  editors  offered  more  specif¬ 
ic  suggestions  for  rewording  certain  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  proposed  mles,  the  RCFP/NPA 
statement  argued  against  the  pools  at  all, 
and  any  rules  for  inclusion,  if  they  could 
not  be  avoided. 

“As  a  general  proposition,  we  join 
other  media  in  opposing  pool  systems  of 
any  kind,”  they  wrote.  “When  the  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  the  movement  and 
dispatch  of  stories  by  the  press,  the  po¬ 
tential  for  censorship  and  abuse  is  great. 
Pools  restrict  the  flow  of  news,  do  not  al¬ 
low  for  the  independent  gathering  of  in¬ 
formation  and,  accordingly,  provide,  at 
best,  a  skewed  perspective  of  military 
events.” 


sive  use  of  media  pools  and,  therefore, 
object  to  the  Defense  Department’s  pro¬ 
posed  rule  concerning  the  National  Me¬ 
dia  Pool,”  the  two  groups  stated. 

“We  object  to  the  proposed  rule  be¬ 
cause  it  is  vague,  arbitrary  and  violates 
the  press  and  public’s  First  Amendment 
freedoms.” 

The  two  media  organizations  further 
maintained  that  “The  pool  system  does 
not  work,  in  part,  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  follow  the  guidelines  al¬ 
ready  established.  Establishing  new  and 
even  more  restrictive  guidelines  can 
only  result  in  greater  violations  of  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  the  press  and 
public.  (continues) 


“The  application  and  selection  process 
for  the  pool  based  on  the  proposed  crite¬ 
ria  would  allow  the  government  to  ex¬ 
clude  media  organizations  based  on  con¬ 
tent  or  style  of  reporting.  The  vague  and 
arbitrary  ground  rules,  as  well  as  the  me¬ 
dia’s  required  acceptance  of  them,  leave 
open  the  door  to  governmental  abuse,” 
they  wrote. 

“Finally,  the  nine  principles  agreed  to 
by  the  press  and  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  were  not  incorporated  or  even  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  proposed  rule,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  principles  are  codified 
in  a  Defense  Directive. 

“The  pool  system  does  not  work,  in 
part,  because  the  government  will  not 
follow  the  guidelines  already  established. 
Establishing  new  and  even  more  restric¬ 
tive  guidelines  can  only  result  in  greater 
violations  of  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  the  press  and  public.” 

The  two  groups  stated  that  the  rule 
“underlines  the  numerous  shortcomings 
of  the  pool  system  and  would  merely  cod¬ 
ify  its  flaws.  Therefore,  the  proposed  rule 
should  not  be  approved  or  implemented.” 

The  ad  hoc  groups  of  editors  stated 
they  “believe  it  is  vital  that  membership 
criteria  be  as  inclusive  as  possible  and 


that  all  ground  rules  be  governed  by  and 
consistent  with  the  nine  principles 
agreed  to  earlier  this  year  by  [Defense] 
Secretary  [Dick]  Cheney  and  the  group 
of  leading  news  executives.” 

Among  the  changes  recommended  by 
the  editors  were  rewording  the  section 
about  a  demonstrated  familiarity  with 
military  operations  by  regularly  covering 
specific  military  happenings. 

“We  believe  the  paragraph,  as  previ¬ 
ously  worded,  was  at  once  too  vague 
and  potentially  too  restrictive,”  they 
explained. 

“In  a  post-Cold  War  world,  some  ma¬ 
jor  news  organizations  may  elect  to  cover 
military  affairs  on  a  less  intense,  day-to- 
day  basis.  We  agree  that  news  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  DoD  National  Media  Pool 
rotation  must  maintain  a  level  of  exper¬ 
tise  and  familiarity  with  the  military  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  out  pool  duties  effectively. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  member¬ 
ship  guidelines  need  to  specify  visits  to 
operational  units,  attendance  at  Penta¬ 
gon  press  conferences  or  interviews  with 
senior  military  officials.” 


Further,  on  the  issue  of  maintaining  a 
staff  of  sufficient  size,  the  editors  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  rule  simply  state  the 
staff  be  “of  sufficient  size  to  fulfill  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  pool.” 

As  the  editors  pointed  out,  if  the 
DoD’s  “intention  is  to  prevent  security 
concerns  based  on  the  sudden  absence 
of  a  correspondent,  what  size  of  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  is  sufficient?  We  are  cer¬ 
tain  you  don’t  intend  this  but,  arguably, 
only  a  one-person  bureau  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  under  this  paragraph,  because 
only  then  would  there  be  nobody  to  no¬ 
tice  an  absence.” 

When  it  came  to  adherence  to  ground 
rules,  the  editors  noted  it  not  only  was 
“vital”  that  rules  be  consistent  with  the 
nine  principles,  but  also  that  any  rules 
for  coverage  of  a  mission  come  from  a 
“top  civilian  authority.” 

“We  will  not  agree  to  language  that 
might  permit  a  local  commander  to  take 
unilateral  action  to  undercut  the  nine 
principles,”  they  stated. 

The  presence  of  escort  officers,  often 
referred  to  as  “media  minders”  by  the 
press,  was  an  issue  of  some  contention 
during  the  Gulf  War,  and  the  editors 
recommended  that  the  DoD  proposal  be 


reworded  to  prevent  any  interference 
with  news  gathering. 

The  editors  noted  that  the  rule  should 
state  specifically  that  pool  members  will 
stay  with  escort  officers  in  “the  initial 
stages  of  pool  deployment,  when  the  op¬ 
eration  is  not  yet  public  and  secrecy  of 
movement  is  paramount,”  a  qualifier  not 
in  the  DoD’s  wording. 

To  emphasize  “the  fastest  and  widest 
possible  sharing  of  pool  material,”  the 
editors  group  reworded  the  DoD  propos¬ 
al  for  dissemination  of  pool  reports  and 
images. 

In  addition,  the  ad  hoc  group  of  edi¬ 
tors  reworked  the  rule  regarding  brief¬ 
ings  by  pool  members  to  stress  the  fact 
that  “All  information  gathered  during 
the  operation  of  a  pool  must  be  shared 
in  a  pool  report  before  any  individual 
member  of  the  pool  attempts  to  file  a 
unilateral  story  or  otherwise  communi¬ 
cate  about  the  operation.” 

Finally,  the  editors  encouraged  the 
DoD  to  reword  its  proposal  about  filing 
to  note  that  such  “arrangements  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  nine  principles 


and  will  emphasize  rapid,  timely  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  material.” 

The  Washington  editors  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  news  organizations  participated 
in  the  recommendations:  the  American 
Society  of  Magazine  Editors,  ABC 
News,  the  Associated  Press,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  CBS  News,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  CNN,  Cox  Newspapers,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Gannett  News  Service, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  Knight-Ridder  Inc., 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  NBC  News, 
NPR,  Newhouse  News  Service,  the  New 
York  Times,  Reuters,  Scripps  Howard 
News  Service,  Thomson  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Time  magazine.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  USA  Today,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  the  Washington  Post. 


Guild  and  AP 
come  to  terms 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  and  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  have  tentatively 
agreed  to  a  contract  raising  top-scale  pay 
for  reporters  and  photographers  by 
4.75%  over  two  years. 

Beginning  in  1994,  a  new  insurance 
plan  designed  to  slow  the  rise  in  medical 
costs  would  allow  workers  to  choose 
their  doctor  from  a  list  approved  by  a 
health  provider  yet  to  be  selected. 

Guild  negotiating  committee  chair¬ 
woman  Martha  Hodel  called  the  negoti¬ 
ations  “extraordinarily  difficult”  but  said 
the  union  was  recommending  the  con¬ 
tract  because  “we  believe  this  is  the  best 
deal  available.” 

The  pact  awaits  a  ratification  vote  by 
AP’s  1 ,400  Guild-represented  journalists 
and  business  employees. 

For  top-scale  reporters,  photographers 
and  artists,  pay  would  rise  from  $745  a 
week  to  $776  in  the  first  year  and  $793.50 
the  second. 

Top-scale  pay  for  photo  and  news  li¬ 
brarians  would  rise  16%  over  the  two- 
year  contract. 

The  agreement  increases  pay  differen¬ 
tials  for  night  and  Sunday  work  and  for 
employees  in  major  cities.  Workers  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City 
would  get  a  $3  differential  boost  to  $100  a 
week.  In  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  the  same  dollar  rise 
brings  the  differential  to  $63.  Night  differ¬ 
entials  would  rise  to  $29,  from  $25,  and  to 
$60,  from  $52,  a  week  for  overnights. 

The  deal  also  would  improve  pension 
benefits  for  retirees  beginning  in  1994, 
and  would  extend  to  18  months,  from 
one  year,  the  length  of  optional,  unpaid 
leave  for  mothers  and  fathers. 


“We  will  not  agree  to  language  that  might  permit 
a  local  commander  to  take  unilateral  action  to 
undercut  the  nine  principles.” 
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Asscxiated  Press 
Promises  Improvements 

Wire  service’s  executive  editor  says  better  writing,  special 
statehouse  reporting  will  be  among  the  priorities  in  1993 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  1993  ASSOCIATED  Press  news 
report  will  emphasize  more  “hard-edged 
journalism  and  improved  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  and  graphics,”  its  executives 
promised  newspaper  editors. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  State- 
house  reporting,  AP  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  William  Aheam  said  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  Managing  Editors  association  in 
Honolulu. 

Speaking  on  a  “Report  From  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press”  panel,  Ahearn  said  that 
Marty  Thompson,  newly  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  state  news  reports,  will  work  on¬ 
site  with  state  bureau  chiefs  to  beef  up 
what  Ahearn  called  “the  backbone  of 
the  AP.” 

In  addition,  Aheam  said,  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice’s  writing  expert.  Jack  Capon,  and 
its  first  training  director,  Barbara  King, 
will  go  a  “step  beyond”  to  get  staffers  to 
put  more  context  into  stories  and  will 
offer  newspapers  a  series  of  materials  to 
help  improve  reporters’  writing. 

There  also  will  be  a  drive  for  greater 
creativity  in  coverage  “from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  statehouse,”  Ahearn  said. 
New  beats,  he  went  on,  are  already  be¬ 
ing  established. 

In  Washington,  as  an  example,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  has  been  assigned  to  cover 
government  gridlock,  and  in  Albany  a 
staffer  is  investigating  waste  in  govern¬ 
ment,  Aheam  said. 

“We  want  to  find  out  why  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  working,  and  when  we  find 
that  it  is  working,  we’ll  report  that 
too.” 

New  beats 

Other  new  beats  planned  include  sci¬ 
ence,  health  care  and  even  the  Wal- 
Mart  store  chain,  Aheam  reported.  An¬ 
other  innovation  will  be  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  colleges  for  correspondents  to 
study  subjects  with  which  they  will  be 
involved,  according  to  the  speaker.  In 


William  Aheam,  Associated  Press  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  said  that  there  tvill  be  a  drive  for 
greater  creativity  in  coverage  “from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  statehouse.” 


return,  AP  will  offer  staff  members  as 
lecturers. 

At  the  same  time,  Ahearn  asserted 
that  1992  was  an  “exceptionally  good 
year  for  AP,”  particularly  in  its  coverage 
of  the  Olympics,  the  political  campaigns 
and  conventions,  famine  in  Africa,  and 
the  hurricanes. 

“By  and  large,  we  think  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  you  with  the  best  election  cover¬ 
age  we  have  ever  done,”  Ahearn  said. 
He  credited  APME  members  with  aid¬ 
ing  the  process  by  instant  analyses  and 
“good  suggestions  on  what  you  wanted” 
on  the  wire. 

Photography 

On  the  photography  side,  Harold  G. 
Buell,  assistant  to  AP  president  Louis  D. 
Boccardi  for  electronic  darkrooms  and 
PhotoStream,  said  that  1993  will  see  the 
development  and  installation  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  archive  to  house  pictures  at  AP 


headquarters  in  New  York.  Members,  he 
said,  can  dial  into  the  archive  and  re¬ 
trieve  photos  of  the  type  now  ordered 
and  delivered  either  by  mail  or  special 
transmission. 

Also  on  tap  for  next  year,  Buell  con¬ 
tinued,  is  PhotoExpress,  which  mirrors 
DataFeature,  the  news  wire  service  offer¬ 
ing  AP  communications  expertise  to 
groups  and  other  distributors  of  news 
material. 

Early  in  1993,  PhotoExpress  will  offer 
the  PhotoStream  pathway  to  newspaper 
groups  and  other  picture  distributors 
serving  the  newspaper  industry,  he  said. 

Buell  said  that  AP  has  talked  to  sever¬ 
al  organizations  which  want  to  use  Pho¬ 
toExpress  to  reach  newsrooms. 

“In  each  of  our  conversations,  we  have 
determined  that  PhotoExpress  will  dis¬ 
tribute  pictures  at  lower  cost  than  any  of 
the  current  distribution  methods,  includ¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  Buell  related. 

He  said  that  AP  believes  the  service 
will  give  news  picture  providers  an  eco¬ 
nomical  system,  eliminating  “archaic 
methods  of  getting  pictures  to  you. 
Newspapers  will  be  the  beneficiary.” 

PhotoStream,  he  said  is  “up  and  run¬ 
ning  full  time”  and  AP’s  Leaf  Picture 
Desk  has  been  installed  at  each  U.S. 
member  location  receiving  AP  picture 
service. 

Installation  of  System  8,  a  version  of 
Leaf  software,  is  under  way  and  will 
bring  numerous  benefits,  Buell  said. 
Among  them  is  the  ability  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  store  more  photos  in  its  own  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  transmit  a  picture  in  about 
eight  seconds,  30  seconds  for  color. 

Moreover,  he  said.  System  8  will  en¬ 
able  members  to  make  black-and-white 
pictures  from  color  and  output  captions 
to  front-end  systems. 

Sports 

Terry  Taylor,  AP’s  first  female  sports 
editor,  said  her  intention  is  to  “go  be¬ 
yond  the  basics,  beyond  the  box  scores” 
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Tempers  Flare 

Minority  journalists  tell  National  Newspaper  Association 
officials  that  more  has  to  be  done  in  diversifying  newsrooms 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

AT  THE  NEWSPAPER  industry’s  sec¬ 
ond  “summit”  meeting  on  diversity, 
groups  representing  minority  journalists 
were  excluded  from  the  program  and 
expressed  anger  and  frustration  at  the 
lack  of  progress  since  the  first  summit  in 
January. 

The  meeting  of  captains  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry — presidents  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  of  the  biggest  newspaper 
corporations — at  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  Dec.  3  highlighted  some 
of  the  very  problems  it  meant  to  solve 
and  exposed  how  deeply  issues  of  race, 
culture,  and  identity  reach  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

As  Seattle  Times  publisher  and  CEO 
Frank  Blethen  said,  “If  you  don’t  think 
there’s  racism  in  newspapers  today, 
you’re  kidding  yourself.” 

For  more  than  four  hours,  executives 
related  how  newspapers  and  other  em¬ 
ployers  were  dealing  with  diversity.  The 
meeting  of  75  executives  and  activists 
was  nearly  double  the  38  who  attended 
last  January. 

NAA  chairman  and  Hearst  Corp. 
president  and  CEO  Frank  Bennack  Jr. 
said  there  has  been  “substantial 
progress”  toward  the  goal  of  moving  “be¬ 
yond  talk”  on  diversity,  because  the  is¬ 
sue  is  both  “the  right  thing  to  do”  and  “a 
business  imperative.” 

When  the  floor  opened  to  questions, 
however,  representatives  of  black.  Lati¬ 
no,  Asian,  and  gay  journalists  all  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  status  of 
minority  groups  in  newspapers  and  with 
the  Newspap)er  Association  of  America’s 
handling  of  it. 

Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  a  producer  at  WAGA-TV  in 
Atlanta,  saw  no  improvement  over  the 
past  last  year. 

“You  just  don’t  get  it,”  she  said  in  a  10- 
minute  tongue-lashing  of  NAA’s  diversi¬ 
ty  committee,  whose  lack  of  progress  left 
her  “angry  and  very  frustrated.” 

At  the  close  of  an  afternoon  of  “talk¬ 
ing  heads,”  she  called  the  meeting  most- 
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“We  want  to  hear  specifics  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  next  step  to  fmt  minorities 
on  track  to  take  over  your  jobs.  We  can’t 
wait  another  year  as  we’ve  done  this  year.” 
—  Sidmel-Estes  Sumpter,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Journalists. 

ly  a  wasted  effort  because  she  saw  little 
interest  in  “real  solutions.” 

Few  specific  proposals  emerged  on 
how  to  take  the  number  of  minorities  in 
the  newsroom  from  a  little  over  9%  now 
to  25% — or  parity  with  the  minority 
population — by  the  year  2000,  she  said, 
adding  that  her  prediction  made  at  the 
first  diversity  summit  in  January  had 
come  to  pass:  that  little  would  be  done. 

Estes-Sumpter  cited  small  gains  in  the 
number  of  minorities  working  and  man¬ 
aging  newspaper  newsrooms  and  said 
that,  despite  the  warnings  of  the  Kemer 
Commission  25  years  ago  for  the  media 
to  reflect  the  views  of  minorities,  the  na¬ 
tion  this  year  has  been  torn  by  riots  in 
Los  Angeles. 

White  editors,  with  minorities  largely 
absent,  sent  black  reporters  “as  cannon 
fodder”  to  gather  information  on  the  ri¬ 
ots  and  relay  it  to  whites  who  wrote  the 
stories,  she  said. 

The  resulting  coverage  misrepresent¬ 


ed  Korean  businesses  and  ignored  the 
role  of  Hispanics,  she  added. 

Turning  to  the  consolidated  NAA — 
which  has  one  black  person,  Toni  Laws, 
in  senior  management  and  no  Latinos  or 
Asians — she  urged  the  publishers  to  “get 
your  own  house  in  order”  before  leading 
newspapers  on  diversity. 

NAA  president  and  CEO  Cathleen 
Black  defended  the  association’s  record, 
saying  that  the  merger  of  the  former 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asstx:i- 
ation  and  Newspaper  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  resulted  in  a  25%  staff  cut. 

However,  NAA  has  made  “very  sub¬ 
stantial  progress,”  Black  said,  including 
the  hiring  of  seven  minority  staffers  in 
the  last  few  months. 

Estes-Sumpter  credited  those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  summit  with  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  urged  “concrete  steps.” 

“We  want  to  hear  specifics  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  next  step  to 
put  minorities  on  track  to  take  over  your 
jobs,”  she  said.  “We  can’t  wait  another 
year  as  we’ve  done  this  year.” 

She  called  on  newspapers  to  make 
their  offices  “nurturing”  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  minorities  who  are  leaving  in 
droves,  and  she  warned  that  unless 
newspapers  embrace  diversity  “you  are 
writing  your  own  death  knell.” 

Elsewhere  there  was  solid  evidence  that 
newspaper  companies  are  changing,  how¬ 
ever  slowly.  Several  companies  said  that 
for  the  first  time  they  had  tied  executive 
pay  to  progress  in  meeting  minority  goals. 

“1  see  some  beef,”  said  William  Boyd, 
a  Poynter  Institute  instructor  and  sum¬ 
mit  moderator. 

Estes-Sumpter  downplayed  the  trend, 
saying  it  was  not  new  and  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  by  companies  such  as  Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder  for  several  years. 

Other  minority  groups  weighed  in 
with  criticism. 

National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists 
Association  founder  Leroy  Aarons,  a 
former  editor  at  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
said  that  group  has  grown  to  600  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  couple  of  years. 

(See  Diversity  on  page  38) 
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Saved  —  For  Now 

Chicago  Sun^Times-'led  funding  drives  help  save 
high  school  newspapers  for  the  rest  of  the  year 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

CHICAGO’S  STRUGGLING  PUBLIC 
high  school  newspapers  won  a  new  lease 
on  life,  thanks  to  a  fund-raising  drive  led 
by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Chicago  high  school  principals  voted 
unanimously  recently  to  continue  ex¬ 
tracurricular  activities  —  from  school 
newspapers  to  basketball  teams  —  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Sports,  clubs  and  school  newspapers 
had  all  been  threatened  by  a  deep  bud¬ 
get  crisis. 

To  protest  an  $800,000  cut  in  money 
for  extracurricular  activities  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  school  princi¬ 
pals  in  late  September  voted  simply  to 
shut  down  all  the  programs  after  Jan.  29. 

In  the  days  that  followed  that  vote, 
the  Sun-Times  donated  $100,000  to 
launch  the  Students  First/Marcus 
Palmer  Foundation. 

By  the  beginning  of  November,  that 
fund  had  raised  $1,009,375  in  cash  and 
pledges,  Sun-Times  Co.  executive  vice 
president  Joseph  P.  Gaynor  III  said. 

In  addition  to  its  initial  $100,000  do¬ 
nation,  the  Sun-Times  has  pledged  to 
donate  half  the  proceeds  from  all  new 
home-delivery  subscriptions  sold  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  will  also  donate  all 
profits  from  this  lunchtime  sports  ban¬ 
quet  program. 

Other  contributors  included  several 
Chicago  radio  stations,  an  athletic  shoe 
chain,  a  sports  equipment  manufacturer, 
and  several  fast-food  operations. 

It  was  the  threat  to  shut  down  school 
sports  —  including  several  high  school 
basketball  teams  that  are  perennially 
named  among  the  nation’s  best  —  that 
galvanized  public  attention. 

However,  the  threat  to  Chicago’s  school 
newspapers  was  certainly  more  dire. 

Student  newspapers  in  the  deteriorat¬ 
ed  public  school  system  have  just  begun 
to  get  on  their  feet  after  decades  of  ne¬ 
glect.  There  remains  among  the  small 
band  of  high  school  journalism  teachers 
and  advisers  a  fear  that  this  year’s  budget 
crisis  will  only  be  followed  by  next  year’s 
budget  crisis  —  and  that  time  is  not  on 
the  side  of  newspapers. 
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Hirsch  High’s  newspaper,  the  Hirsch 
Herald,  was  underwritten  by  a  grant  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Northwestern 
University  for  the  past  two  years. 

“The  state  of  school  newspapers  has 
always  been  marginal  in  the  city  schools. 
Now  the  chances  are  real  good  things 
are  going  to  get  worse,”  said  Linda  Jones 
of  the  Roosevelt  University  Multicultur¬ 
al  Journalism  Resource  Center. 

The  center  works  with  teachers  and 
advisers  in  an  effort  to  overhaul  radically 
the  traditionally  weak  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  efforts  in  Chicago  high  schools 
(E6?P,Nov.  24, 1990,  P.12). 

In  two  years  the  center  has  created 
the  first  citywide  association  of  school 
paper  advisers,  the  Scholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  It  has  sponsored  frequent 
journalism  education  programs  and  lob¬ 
bied  local  dailies  and  weeklies  to  help  in 
classrooms. 

Still,  Chicago  school  papers  face  an 
uphill  battle  in  the  best  of  times. 

In  a  city  rich  in  journalism  history  — 
home  to  legendary  reporters  even  now 
—  the  school  newspaper  is  in  a  pathetic 
state. 

For  one  thing,  many  schools  have  not 
had  a  paper  at  all  for  literally  decades. 

For  another,  school  papers  are  often 
simply  the  projects  of  a  journalism  class 
students  take  once  —  and  then  can  nev¬ 
er  take  again  in  their  school  careers. 


There  is  no  tradition  of  joining  the 
paper  as  a  freshman  and  working  on  it 
for  four  years. 

At  many  city  schools  troubled  by 
gangs,  after-school  work  on  a  newspaper 
is  simply  unimaginable. 

“Because  of  safety  concerns,  a  lot  of 
high  schools  don’t  have  any  after-school 
activities,”  Roosevelt’s  Linda  Jones  said. 

Even  the  handful  of  well-established 
papers  have  trouble  finding  independent 
funding. 

Hyde  Park  Career  Academy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  published  its  Indian  Express 
newspaper  without  interruption  for 
decades. 

Yet  principal  Weldon  Beverly  said, 
“We  are  open  to  advertising,  but  it  has 
never  been  successful  in  any  significant 
way.” 

There  has  been  progress,  however,  be¬ 
cause  of  help  from  the  Roosevelt  center 
and  the  city’s  daily  newspapers. 

For  example,  Hirsch  High’s  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Hirsch  Herald,  was  underwritten 
by  a  grant  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Northwestern  University  for  the  past 
two  years. 

The  Tribune  donated  a  computer  and 
software  which  allowed  the  staff  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sophisticated  12-page  paper  every 
two  months. 

“Those  were  two  very  good  years,”  ad¬ 
viser  Anita  Ward  said. 

It  represented  quite  a  turnaround  for 
the  Herald,  which  was  revived  only  five 
years  ago. 

The  Chicago  Defender,  the  black-ori¬ 
ented  daily  tabloid,  has  done  its  part  by 
opening  its  pages  to  high  school  writers. 

However,  the  relentless  budget  crises 
of  the  Chicago  public  school  system  — 
once  labeled  “the  worst  in  the  nation” 
by  former  U.S.  Education  Secretary 
William  Bennett  —  continue  to  take 
their  toll  on  school  papers. 

Consider  the  situation  of  Joyce 
Spight,  president  of  the  Scholastic  Press 
Association. 

Spight  has  worked  to  revive  papers  at 
city  schools  and,  so  far,  about  10  papers 
have  come  back  from  the  dead. 

(See  Saved  on  page  38) 
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Less  profitable,  but 
still  above  average 


Vermis  Suhler  issues  its  report 
on  newspapers  owned  by 
publicly  traded  companies 

by  Qeorge  Qameau 

NEWSPAPERS  OWNED  BY  publicly 
traded  companies  were  less  profitable 
last  year — the  fifth  consecutive  de¬ 
cline — as  profit  margins  fell  to  about 
one-third  below  a  peak  of  five  years 
ago,  according  to  a  report  on  the  com¬ 
munications  industry. 

Newspaper  profit  margins,  revenues 
and  operating  profits  all  declined  last 
year,  compared  with  1990,  according  to 
the  annual  report  by  the  New  York  in¬ 
vestment  banker  Veronis  Suhler  &  As¬ 
sociates. 

The  report  on  the  financial  perfor¬ 
mance  of  nine  media  segments — news¬ 
papers,  television-radio,  books,  cable 
tv,  business  information,  recorded  mu¬ 
sic,  magazines,  movies,  advertising 
agencies — is  based  on  annual  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  filings  in 


which  public  corporations  break  out 
the  earnings  of  the  companies  they 
own.  It  includes  about  half  of  U.S. 
newspapers,  approximately  $40  billion 
in  revenues. 

The  report  shows  in  stark  terms  how 
the  economic  slowdown  begun  in  1990 
has  depressed  profits  in  communica¬ 
tions  businesses,  especially  newspapers 
and  broadcasting. 

While  every  medium  but  cable  tele¬ 
vision  posted  declining  profit  margins 
over  five  years  ending  last  year,  newspa¬ 
pers  showed  the  fastest  decline  except 
for  television-radio  broadcasting. 

Newspaper  profit  margins — or  oper¬ 
ating  profits  as  a  percentage  of  rev¬ 
enues — dipped  to  12.2%  last  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  13.9%  the  year  before  and  a 
peak  of  18.5%  in  1987. 

Newspaper  operating  profits — de¬ 
fined  as  revenues  minus  expenses  and 
depreciation  —  de¬ 
clined  an  average 
of  9%  a  year  over 
five  years,  again 
the  fastest  decline 
after  radio-tv,  where 
earnings  declines 
averaged  13%. 

From  a  6.1%  gain 
in  1989,  newspaper 
operating  profits 
plunged  19.8%  when 
the  recession  hit 
newspapers  in  1990, 
and  16.9%  last  year. 

A  telling  statis¬ 
tic  on  the  decline 
in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  that, 
for  the  first  time  in 
at  least  15  years  of 
data  surveyed  in 
the  reports,  news¬ 
paper  revenues  ac¬ 


tually  declined  last  year,  compared  with 
1990,  when  revenues  were  flat. 

The  4.7%  drop  was  the  worst  rev¬ 
enue  performance  of  any  medium  last 
year;  radio-tv  was  the  only  other  de- 
cliner,  down  2.4%.  For  newspapers  rev¬ 
enue  growth  has  waned  steadily  since  it 
hit  9.6%  in  1986  and  eventually  flat¬ 
tened  out  in  1990. 

Lower  1991  revenues  left  newspapers 
with  average  revenue  growth  of  just 
1.1%  over  five  years,  the  slowest  of  any 
medium,  compared  with  an  average  of 
2%  for  the  communications  industry  as 
a  whole. 

Recorded  music  posted  the  fastest 
revenue  gains,  22.2%  a  year  over  five 
years,  followed  by  cable  television  at 
20.4%  a  year. 

Newspaper  circulation  price  increas¬ 
es  helped  soften  the  effects  of  declin¬ 
ing  ad  revenues,  and  low  newsprint 
prices  helped  keep  profits  from  sliding 
further. 

The  good  news  is  that,  while  several 
measures  of  newspaper  profitability 
have  dropped  steadily  and  substantially 
over  five  years,  newspapers  remain 
among  the  most  profitable  of  media. 

Even  after  profit  margins  declined  by 
about  one-third  over  five  years  to 
12.2%,  newspapers  still  exceed  all  other 
media  except  cable  television,  19%, 
and  business  information  services, 
13.9%,  according  to  the  report. 

In  terms  of  operating  profit  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  assets,  newspapers  lead  all 
other  media,  at  13.2%.  However,  they 
have  lost  9.1  percentage  points  over 
five  years;  only  magazines  have  fallen 
faster. 

The  value  of  newspaper  assets  actual¬ 
ly  declined  1.7%  last  year,  when  the  na¬ 
tion’s  real  gross  domestic  product  de¬ 
clined  slightly  after  several  years  of 
slowing  growth. 

In  another  measure  of  newspapers’ 
fortunes,  the  39  companies  with  news¬ 
paper  holdings  used  in  the  report 
brought  in  16.4%  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  industry’s  revenues  last  year — 
down  from  19.2%  in  1989  but  still  a 
bigger  share  than  any  other  medium. 

Despite  “very  troubling  times”  for 
newspapers,  “Of  all  the  advertising- 
supported  media,  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business  is  still  very  profitable, 
and  in  the  top  third  of  all  media,”  said 
John  Suhler,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  company,  echoing  his  com¬ 
ments  from  a  year  ago. 
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Crediting  newsprint  prices  for  main¬ 
taining  newspapers’  high  profitability, 
he  said  the  revenue  decline  last  year 
“underlines  the  degree  of  difficulty  news¬ 
paper  publishers  have  been  operating 
under — and  it’s  not  just  the  recession.” 

Suhler  attributed  newspapers’  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  restructuring  of  the  retail 
industry,  the  source  of  most  newspaper 
advertising. 

He  expected  that  newspaper  rev¬ 
enues  would  decline  again  this  year 
unless  the  fourth  quarter,  when  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  large  share  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  traditional,  shows  strong  im¬ 
provements. 

“It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  news¬ 
papers  will  catch  some  of  that  wave  of 
growth  that  some  other  media  have  ex¬ 
perienced,”  Suhler  said,  citing  small 
revenue  gains  in  local  television  and 
magazines  so  far  this  year. 

He  said  newspapers  were  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  and  were  focused  on  reversing 
long-term  readership  declines,  cutting 
costs,  improving  market  penetration, 
developing  aggressive  ad  strategies,  and 
direct  marketing. 

“1  don’t  think  anyone  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  feels  sanguine  that  they  under¬ 
stand  the  extent  to  which  the  recov¬ 
ery  in  an  economic  sense  will  mean  re¬ 
covery  of  the  revenue  base  for  the 
medium,”  Suhler  said.  “In  general,  the 
newspaper  community  is  girding  them¬ 
selves  for  less  than  a  full  recovery,”  es¬ 
pecially  in  classified,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  dependent  on  economic 
conditions. 


The  upside  for  publishers  is  their  fi¬ 
nancial  muscle,  Suhler  said. 

“Though  they’ve  taken  a  solid  body 
block  on  margins,  their  financial 
strength  should  permit  them  to  invest 
strong  resources  in  capturing  younger 


readers  and  pursuing  a  more  aggressive 
marketing  posture,”  he  said.  “1  think  the 
whole  industry  is  on  its  toes  and  every¬ 
one  feels  they’re  going  to  have  to  slug  it 
out  and  that  that  demeanor  change  will 
be  positive  for  the  industry.”  BEOT 


Zuckerman’s  Daily  News  takeover  delayed 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

MORTIMER  ZUCKERMAN  AND  the 
New  York  Daily  News  printers  union 
i  agreed  to  reopen  talks,  after  the  union 
won  a  federal  court  decision  that  dis¬ 
rupted  Zuckerman’s  plans  to  buy  the 
bankrupt  tabloid. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Lawrence  McKen¬ 
na  ruled  that  the  bankruptcy  court’s 
decision  to  void  the  printers’  lifetime 
job  guarantees  was  “not  compatible 
with  the  good  faith  bargaining”  re¬ 
quired  by  federal  law. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  Dec. 
4,  two  days  before  Zuckerman  was 
scheduled  to  acquire  the  paper.  The 
deal  did  not  close. 

In  a  ruling  balancing  federal  laws  that 
allow  bankrupt  companies  to  void  ex¬ 


pensive  contracts  in  order  to  survive  with 
laws  requiring  good-faith  bargaining, 
McKenna  said  that  “even  the  threat  of 
closing  the  Daily  News  does  not  justify 
abandonment”  of  some  labor  contracts. 

The  union,  which  had  proposed  to  re¬ 
duce  its  167  jobs  over  time,  had  “good 
cause”  to  refuse  Zuckerman’s  inflexible 
demand  for  more  drastic  cuts,  McKenna 
said. 

Since  he  did  not  reverse  the  order  ap¬ 
proving  the  sale,  McKenna’s  decision 
returned  the  case  to  bankruptcy  court, 
where  Judge  Tina  Brozman  had  allowed 
Zuckerman  to  duck  the  $10  million  a 
year  obligation  in  the  interests  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  deal  to  save  the  Daily  News 
and  2,000  jobs. 

Zuckerman  has  threatened  to  back 
out  if  forced  to  honor  the  lifetime  job 


guarantees  to  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  an  affiliate  of  the  Com¬ 
munication  Workers  of  America. 

ZuckernJian,  who  has  agreements 
with  all  the  News  unions  but  the  print¬ 
ers  and  the  largest,  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  Local  3,  offered  to 
reopen  talks  in  a  letter  Dec.  8  to  print¬ 
ers  union  president  James  Grottola. 

A  spokesman  said  that  Zuckerman 
would  continue  to  negotiate  with  the 
Guild.  The  sides  disagree  sharply  over 
management  rights  to  fire  newsroom 
and  clerical  workers. 

The  printers  union  accepted  lifetime 
jobs  at  the  News  in  1974  in  return  for 
accepting  new  technology,  including 
the  computerized  typesetting  and  page 
makeup  that  has  made  most  members 
obsolete. 
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Harte-Hanks  airs 
investment  plans 

PRIVATELY  HELD  HARTE-Hanks  Communications  Inc. 
says  it  will  invest  $40  million  to  $50  million  to  expand  its 
businesses  in  the  next  few  years. 

Plans  include  buying  businesses,  creating  new  products 
and  investing  in  capital  improvements  in  its  four  segments: 
newspapers,  shoppers,  direct  marketing  and  broadcasting. 

“We  plan  to  spend  substantially  more  on  capital  projects, 
systems,  infrastructure,  technology  and  training  in  areas 
above  and  beyond  existing  products  and  services,”  president 
and  CEO  Larry  Franklin  said  in  an  announcement. 

Investments  already  include  $10  million  for  a  plant  expan¬ 
sion  and  press  equipment  at  the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas) 
CaUeT'Times,  where  circulation  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

In  an  interview,  Franklin  said  the  company  had  acquired  a 
220,000-circulation  shopper  in  Orange  County,  Calif.,  and 
merged  it  with  its  3.5-million-circulation  Pennysaver  in  Brea. 

The  San  Antonio,  Texas-based  company  said  it  is  also  in¬ 
creasing  development  of  new  products  at  Harte-Hanks  Di¬ 
rect  Marketing,  its  national  mail  marketing  subsidiary. 

Franklin  said  funding  will  come  from  $20  million  in  con¬ 
vertible  notes  purchased  by  Goldman  Sachs  &  Co.,  and  an¬ 
other  $20  million  to  $30  million  will  come  from  internal 
cash  flow. 

In  an  unusual  twist,  Harte-Hanks  has  merged  its  graphics 
company  in  San  Antonio  with  its  KENS-TV  there  and  be¬ 
gun  using  graphics  to  support  television  marketing  efforts, 
Franklin  said.  The  arrangement  allows  the  company  to  help 
its  television  advertisers,  for  example,  with  color  separations 
in  their  print  marketing  campaigns. 

Among  Harte-Hanks’  holdings  are  nine  daily  newspapers, 
40  non-daily  publications,  and  shoppers  zoned  into  465  sepa¬ 
rate  editions.  — George  Gameau 

Hollinger  profits 
soar  in  nine  months 

HOLLINGER  INC.  REPORTED  net  earnings  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  nearly  tripled  to  $63.2  million 
(Canadian),  or  $1  a  share,  from  $21.9  million,  or  18^  a  share, 
a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  for  the  Canadian-based  owner  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  advanced  to  $654.6  million,  from  $573.9  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year. 

Helping  the  increase  was  a  $34.2  million,  or  62y  a  share, 
gain  posted  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  from  the  sale  of  shares 
in  United  Newspapers  PLC  and  The  Telegraph  PLC. 

Thomson  raises 
nine-month  profit 

THOMSON  CORP.  RAISED  net  earnings  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  to  $232  million,  or  41^  a  share,  from  $209 
million,  or  38y  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Nine-month  revenues  rose  to  $4.6  billion,  from  $4.2  bil¬ 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(WeeklyClosingQuotes) 

Stock  12/08/92  12/01/92  12/10/91 1 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

11.75 

11.75 

8.125 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

40.50 

43.50 

27.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

478.50 

463.50 

362.00 

CentralNewspapersInc.  (NY) 

23.375 

23.00 

18.125 

DowJones&Q).  Inc.  (NY) 

29.125 

29.25 

23.00= 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

51.125 

53.375 

37.25 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

58.75 

60.375 

44.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.375 

31.00 

20.50 

McClatchyNewspapetsInc.  (NY) 

19.25 

19.875 

15.25 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

18.875 

17.50 

17.625 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

28.25 

27.50 

21.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

26.125 

27.125 

19.50 

ParkCommunicationsInc.  (OTC) 

17.00 

16.75 

13.50 

Pulitzer  PublishingCo.  (OTC) 

34.50 

34.75 

18.00 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

24.25 

24.75 

18.75 

Times  MirrorCo.  (NY) 

30.75 

30.75 

26.875 

TribuneCo.(NY) 

48.375 

49.25 

36.375 

Washington  PostCo.(NY) 

*3  fori  stock  split 

221.50 

223.25 

176.00 
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1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  SB  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

12/08/92  12/01/92 

12/10/91 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.125 

12.25 

10.50 

HtJlinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.75 

10.25 

12.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

16.75 

13.00 

10.00 

Reuters  (c) 

64.875 

62.00 

51.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.875 

15375 

15.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.50 

14375 

15.125 

Toronto  Sun  ^Wishing  Crap,  (a) 

15.50 

16.00 

13.00 

TOTStarCotp.  (a) 

23.25 

23.25 

20.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.77 

3.69 

3.59 

News  Carp.  Ltd.  (c) 

41.625 

40.375 

20.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  3.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Cort^»ny  Iik. 

lion,  a  year  earlier  as  operating  profit  rose  to  $525  million, 
from  $509  million. 

Gains  came  despite  “depressed”  U.K.  and  Canadian  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  a  “very  modest”  U.S.  recovery  that  has 
not  really  helped  Thomson’s  approximately  125  small  dailies. 

Newspapers  earned  higher  operating  profit  in  the  third 
quarter — and  profit  margins  of  16.6%  “compare  favorably” 
with  other  North  American  groups — but  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  newspaper  operating  profits  declined. 

Newspaper  ad  linage  skidded  3.7%  through  September, 
compared  with  a  year  earlier.  U.S.  papers  declined  2.7%, 
Canadian,  5.8%. 

Newspapers  provide  less  than  one-fifth  of  Thomson’s 
revenues. 
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H  or  a  writer,  wrote  Aristotle, “The 
greatest  thing  ...  is  to  be  a  master  of 
metaphor.” 

The  Greek  was  on  to  something. 
Metaphor  is  more  than  clever  compari¬ 
son  or  fancy  verbal  footwork. 

The  whole  process  of  viewing  one 
thing  in  terms  of  another  somehow  un¬ 
corks  the  creative  process.  Combine  two 
previously  isolated  categories  and  some¬ 
thing  mysterious  happens.  Synapses  siz¬ 
zle.  New  connections  appear.  Synergy 
fashions  a  new  form  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  parts. 

Metaphor  was  the  clay  the  great 
physicists  used  to  mold  new  theories  of 
the  universe.  Einstein  first  talked  of 
trains  and  clocks,  then  expanded  the 
images  to  weave  time  and  space  into  a 
single  fabric. 

Metaphor  is  the  engine  that  drives 
the  literary  process,  too.  Truly  original 
writers  learn  to  view  reality  through 
kaleidoscopes  of  overlapping  images. 
Metaphor  becomes  a  habit  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  mind.  Most  of  us  have  seen  one  or 
the  other  of  the  great  creative  writers 
toss  off  apparently  effortless  but  dazzling 
figures  of  speech. 

Such  masters  of  metaphor — Norman 
Mailer  comes  to  mind — seem  to  operate 
from  a  completely  different  cast  of  mind. 
We  think,  “A  is  like  B.”  The  metaphor 
master  thinks,  “A  is  like  Z,”  and  then 
shows  us  how  to  make  the  fit.  “Ah  ha,” 
we  say,  as  we  suddenly  view  the  world 
through  fresh  eyes. 

Almost  all  metaphor  falls  into  a  few 
simple  categories.  We  call  them  figures 
of  speech,  and  most  of  us  learned  the 

(Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
school  professor,  is  the  staff  development 
director  and  writing  coach  at  The 
Oregonian.  He  welcomes  comments  and 
pid>lished  examples — identified  by 
publication,  date  and  page — at  1320  S.W. 
Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.  97201.) 


four  principal  forms  in  grammar  school. 

•  The  pure  metaphor  simply  de¬ 
scribes  one  thing  in  terms  of  something 
else.  “Kennedy  is  a  shoot-from-the-lip 
woman.  And  she  rode  into  town  with 
both  lips  blazing.”  “Homer,  Alaska, 
tucked  at  the  end  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  road  system,  is  a  sort  of  Key  West  in 
a  parka.” 

•  The  simile  makes  an  explicit  com¬ 
parison.  “The  pace  is  as  slow  as  a  dull 
history  text  before  Friday’s  final  bell.” 
“The  recruits  crowd  into  subway  en¬ 
trances  like  wide-eyed  colts  herded  into 
a  corral  for  branding.” 

•  The  allusion  adds  meaning  through 
a  reference  to  a  person  or  thing  known 
to  both  writer  and  reader.  Movies,  tv 
shows  and  blockbuster  books  are  likely 
sources  of  allusion  for  a  newspaper’s 
mass  audience:  “It  was  an  escape  worthy 
of  a  Charles  Bronson  movie.” 

•  The  personification  describes  an 
inanimate  object  in  terms  appropriate  to 
a  living  thing,  especially  a  human  being. 
“The  rusty  hinges  shrieked  in  pain.”  “If 
you  have  children,  sooner  or  later  the 
question  of  dog-ownership  will  come 
up,  snuffling,  whimpering  and  pawing 
at  the  door.” 

Some  literary  types  add  the  play  on 
words  to  the  list.  Word  play  results  when 
a  clever  writer  twists  a  cliche  to  create  a 
fresh  image. 


foreign  correspondent  did  just 
that  when  he  said  Japanese  police  were 
“leaving  no  manhole  cover  unturned”  in 
a  massive  effort  to  provide  security  for 
Emperor  Hirohito’s  funeral. 

An  editorial  writer  complimented  a 
television  public  service  campaign  by 
describing  it  as  “a  cathode  ray  of  hope.” 

When  we  read  Mailer  or  Thomas 
Wolfe  or  some  other  metaphor  master, 
we’re  inclined  to  credit  his  rare  ability  to 
talent  alone,  but  plenty  of  evidence  sug¬ 


gests  that  metaphorical  thinking  is  a 
skill  that  can  be  learned. 

Hemingway,  in  A  Moveable  Feast,  re¬ 
calls  the  days  when  he  and  Fitzgerald  ca¬ 
reened  through  the  French  countryside 
in  an  open  car,  playing  the  metaphor 
game. 

One  would  point  to  an  object  as  it 
came  into  view.  The  other  would  gener¬ 
ate  a  figure  of  speech  involving  the  ob¬ 
ject.  If  he  succeeded  immediately,  the 
other  took  his  turn.  If  he  failed,  he  paid 
a  penalty  and  tried  again. 


We 


e  can  develop  our  own  skills, 
too.  In  all  likelihood,  none  of  us  will 
ever  match  Hemingway  or  Fitzgerald. 
But  we  can  nourish  metaphor  in  places 
other  than  the  sports  page,  which  is 
where  we  tend  to  confine  it. 

Plenty  of  opportunities  await,  in  hard 
news,  as  well  as  features. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  described  the 
advance  of  the  Kaiser’s  army  through 
Belgium  as  a  river  flooding  its  banks. 
William  Bolitho  described  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt’s  funeral  as  “a  playing  to  the 
gallery,”  “a  pageant  she  had  planned.” 
Quentin  Reynolds  described  a  reporter 
trapped  by  the  German  advance  on 
Paris,  and  therefore  left  with  no  means 
to  transmit  his  story,  as  “a  jockey  with¬ 
out  a  horse.” 

To  the  extent  that  we  succeed  in 
crafting  the  same  kind  of  masterful 
metaphor,  we’ll  enrich  the  daily  experi¬ 
ence  we  give  our  subscribers,  but  we’ll 
serve  ourselves,  too. 

Dreary  repetition  of  stock  phrases 
leads  to  burnout,  and  years  of  routine 
can  turn  even  the  liveliest  writers  into 
hacks.  On  the  other  hand,  metaphor 
nourishes  a  youthful,  creative  outlook. 

Struggling  to  see  the  world  in  meta¬ 
phorical  terms  satisfies  in  its  own  right, 
opening  fresh  vistas  while  keeping  us 
alive  and  involved  in  our  work.  ■£(?? 
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Richard  T.  Slangar,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Willoughby,  Ohio,  Daily 
Local  News,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Local  News  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Robart  A.  Run,  an  account  represen' 
tative  for  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram 
&  Gazette,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper’s  North  Zone. 

David  Shriboian,  a  political  reporter 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  joined  the 
Boston  Globe  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  Washington  bureau  chief. 

Shribman  previously  worked  for  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Star 
and  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 

Patricia  McCaffarty,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  was 
appointed  director  of  communications 
for  U.S.  Rep.-elect  Martin  T.  Meehan 
(D-Mass.).  She  had  served  as  his  cam¬ 
paign  press  secretary. 

Paler  R.  Kann,  chairman  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  and  publisher  of  the 


Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund,  a  nonprofit  founda¬ 
tion  that  encourages  young  people  to 
consider  careers  in  journalism  by  offer¬ 
ing  scholarships  and  internships. 

Steve  Cbawkins,  managing  editor  for 
the  Ventura  County,  Calif.,  Star-Free 
Press,  is  the  new  writing  coach  and 
columnist  for  Ventura  County  Newspa¬ 
pers.  He  assumes  the  title  of  staff  devel¬ 
opment  editor  and  will  direct  team-re¬ 
porting  projects  for  the  papers. 

Earlier,  Chawkins  was  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver. 

Deirdre  S.  Cbanning,  acting  editorial 
page  editor  for  The  Advocate,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  been  named  editorial  page 
editor. 

Channing  has  served  as  business  edi¬ 
tor  and  viewpoint  editor  at  the  Advo¬ 
cate  and  earlier  was  director  of  commu¬ 
nications  and  marketing  for  the  United 
Way  of  Stamford. 


Belb  Frances  Cex,  acting  business 
editor  for  the  Advocate  and  the  Green- 
wich  (Conn.)  Time,  has  been  appointed 
business  editor. 

Cox  has  been  assistant  business  editor 
for  the  papers  and  city  editor  of  the  Mia¬ 
mi  News. 

Arriiur  Helms,  who  had  been  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  at  the  Advocate,  was 
named  senior  editor. 

Before  joining  the  Advocate,  Helms 
was  executive  editor  of  Transcript 
Newspapers,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Osier  Mubammad,  a  former  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Newsday  and  New  York 
Newsday,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Jebn  L.  Habbe,  previously  controller 
for  Beacon  Communications  in  Acton, 
Mass.,  has  been  named  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  management  and  manufacturing. 

Fred  Kardon,  Beacon’s  editor  in 
chief,  was  appointed  director  of  news¬ 
papers/editor  in  chief. 

Rebert  M.  Sbempbe,  retail  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  becomes  di¬ 
rector  of  newspaper  sales. 

Gerald  C.  Lewis,  who  has  worked 
in  distribution  for  USA  Today  and  the 
Sun-Sentinel  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
joins  Beacon  as  director  of  alternate  de¬ 
livery  systems. 

Stephen  C.  Krammes,  former¬ 
ly  the  distribution  sales  manager  for 
Beacon  Communications ,  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  the  post  of  director  of  distribution 
sales. 

William  T.  Murray,  retail  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  New  Jersey  tabloid  Trenton- 
ian,  has  joined  the  Woonsocket  (R.I.) 
Call  as  marketing  director. 
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Added-value 
marketing  plans 

‘Extra  cards'  are  being  offered  by 
newspapers  to  bolster  subscriptions 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  world.  Extra! 
Extra!  used  to  refer  to  a  breaking  story, 
but  that  meaning  may  be  surpassed  by 
added-value  marketing  programs  of¬ 
fered  long-term  subscribers. 

Subscriber  programs  that  offer  mem¬ 
bers  personalized  cards,  often  called 
“extra  cards,”  entitling  them  to  dis¬ 
counts  at  local  advertisers,  are  popping 
up  all  over  the  country. 

The  cards  are  issued  to  subscribers 
who  pre-pay  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  generally  three  or  six  months  in 
advance. 

Circulation  departments  like  the 
program  because  it  reduces  chum  (non¬ 
renewals  of  subscriptions). 

Advertising  departments  like  the 
program  because  it  offers  advertisers 
free  promotional  opportunities,  in¬ 
creased  in-store  traffic,  and  can  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  merchant  how  many  of  his 
customers  are  newspaper  readers. 

“These  cards  are  not  the  ultimate  an¬ 
swer  to  newspapers’  problems,  but  val¬ 
ue-added  programs  like  this  are  what 
newspapers  need  to  do  in  the  future.  I 
think  we  are  going  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,”  said  Allen  Walton,  circulation 
director  for  Richmond  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Newspapers  started  its 
Press  Pass  program  two  years  ago. 
About  400  merchants  now  offer  dis¬ 
counts  of  15%  or  more.  Approximately 
125,000  subscribers  were  issued  cards 
after  they  had  prepaid  their  daily  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  three  months  or  more. 

Walton  called  it  a  “good,  solid  pro¬ 
gram”  and  would  like  to  expand  it  to 
over  500  merchants  in  1993. 

He  feels  that  the  program  does  aid  in 
the  retention  of  subscribers.  Before 
Press  Pass,  50%  of  subscriptions  opted 
to  renew  after  four  months.  Since  the 


program  has  begun,  67%  are  being  re¬ 
tained. 

“We  made  some  other  improvements 
in  the  paper,  but  Press  Pass  is  part  of  the 
reason  people  stay,”  Walton  believes. 

The  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star 
has  “people  subscribing  just  to  get 
cards”  said  Kate  Meyer,  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  The  Morning  Star,  one  of  the 
first  to  offer  what  it  calls  a  Preferred 
Customer  card,  has  1 50  advertisers  and 
about  26,000  cardholders. 

While  Meyer  has  no  “concrete  data” 
that  the  program  has  helped  retention, 
an  educated  guess  tells  her  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  popularity  has  helped.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  also  allowed  her  to  eliminate 
discounting  subscriptions. 

“The  card  is  now  our 
biggest  selling  tool,”  she 
said  about  sales  of  three 
months  or  more  for  daily 
subscriptions. 

Tucson  (Ariz.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  began  issuing  its 
Extra!  cards  in  April  1990. 

Today  the  company  has 
744  advertisers  offering 
discounts,  and  60,000 
cardholders. 

The  program  “helped 
the  churn”  said  Dave  Car- 
renza,  customer  service  and 
Extra!  card  manager,  be¬ 
cause  the  card  was  avail¬ 
able  only  to  six-month  dai¬ 
ly  subscribers. 

“We  have  fewer  cancellations  be¬ 
cause  we’ve  removed  the  decision  mak¬ 
ing  for  six  months  or  longer,”  he  said. 
“Now  people  have  to  make  a  buying  de¬ 
cision  only  twice  a  year.” 

Making  the  card  ubiquitous  is  a  goal 
of  Tucson  Newspapers.  Already  adver¬ 
tisers  from  the  White  Mountain  ski 
area  and  San  Diego  are  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Carrenza  hopes  that  by  next  year 


the  Extra!  card  will  be  accepted  by  mer¬ 
chants  statewide.  He  has  convinced 
seven  other  newspapers  in  Arizona  to 
use  the  name  Extra!  for  their  cards. 

“If  all  these  programs  use  the  same 
name,  we  can  provide  more  savings  to 
the  customer,”  Carrenza  said.  He  would 
like  the  cards  to  have  symbols  on  the 
back  such  as  automatic  teller  machine 
cards  have,  establishing  a  network 
across  the  country.  Newspapers  that  of¬ 
fer  cards  could  ask  their  merchants  to 
agree  to  accept  other  paper’s  cards  for 
travelers. 

“All  this  is  magic,”  Carrenza  admit-  j 
ted,  “but  I  think  it  is  possible.”  | 

“In  our  business,  meeting  the  bottom  j 
line  is  often  the  focus.  What  people  ' 
don’t  understand  is  that  this  is  a  rev¬ 
enue-enhancement  program,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  revenue  producer.  If  you  want  to 
have  a  good  program,  you  need  to  put 
the  money  out  there,”  Carrenza  observed. 

The  Orange  County  Register,  based  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  reports  that  its  circ¬ 
ulation  has  grown  since  it  launched  its 
ExtraCard  program  four  months  ago. 

Since  that  time,  said  general  mana¬ 
ger  John  Schueler,  the  Register’s 
circulation  has  climbed  6%  daily  and 
5%  Sunday. 


“The  ExtraCard  has  been  a  win-win 
situation  for  everyone  involved,  Schueler 
said.  “Our  subscribers  appreciate  saving 
money  on  more  than  2,000  products 
and  services,  participating  businesses 
are  gaining  customers  during  a  difficult 
economic  period,  and  we’re  thrilled 
more  people  are  reading  the  Register.” 

With  more  than  400  advertisers  and 
125,000  subscribers  in  its  program,  the 
Sacramento  Bee  program  is  trying  to  in- 
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“These  cards  are  not  the  ultimate  answer  to  newspapers’ 
problems,  but  value-added  programs  like  this  are  what 
newspapers  need  to  do  in  the  future.” 
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crease  the  cards’  usage,  said  Ann  Vry, 
promotion  coordinator. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  aware  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  know  about  it,  but  we  need  to 
get  them  in  the  habit  of  presenting  a 
card  to  receive  a  discount,”  she  said. 

Because  the  Bee  program  started  just 
this  September,  no  data  was  available 
to  track  retention. 

Most  of  the  programs  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  encourage  subscribers  to 
switch  to  paying  the  newspaper  direct¬ 
ly,  rather  than  the  carrier.  At  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  the 
safety  of  carriers  with  large  amounts  of 
money  on  collection  nights  was  a  con¬ 
cern,  said  Frank  Gennarelli,  circulation 
director. 

The  Eagle -Tribune’s  Press  Pass  pro¬ 
gram  began  in  July  1991  and  has  132  re¬ 
tail  outlets  participating.  The  paper  now 
has  10,755  subscribers  paying  by  mail, 
converting  918  from  carrier  collect. 

Unlike  the  Wilmington  (N.C.) 
Morning  Star,  the  Eagle-Tribune  did 
not  eliminate  discounts  from  its  long¬ 
term  subscription  offers,  5%  off  for  six 
months,  10%  off  for  a  year. 

“I  wanted  to  give  something  to  the 
customers,  not  take  away,”  Gennarelli 
said. 

The  carrier-collect  people  were  giv¬ 
en  an  incentive  to  switch  to  pay-by- 
mail  with  an  offer  that  gave  them  13 
weeks  of  home  delivery  for  the  price  of 
1 1  weeks. 

At  the  Toronto  Star,  the  initial  idea 
for  the  project  was  a  way  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  The  Star  was  also 
a  front-runner  in  offering  a  subscriber 
card,  beginning  its  StarCard  program  in 
1987.  Today,  80,000  seven-day  sub¬ 
scribers  have  a  StarCard.  Subscribers 
are  eligible  for  the  card  if  they  pay  for  a 
year’s  subscription  or  opt  to  pay  each 
month  by  credit  card. 

Approximately  700  merchants, 
restaurants  and  retailers  participate. 
The  paper  is  just  beginning  to  zone  the 
card’s  usage  into  East  and  West  Toron¬ 
to,  hoping  new  merchants  will  be  at¬ 
tracted,  said  Rupert  Fry,  circulation 
manager. 

“We’re  hopeful  we  can  expand  the 
usage  and  increase  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scriptions,”  Fry  said. 

The  New  York  Times  rolled  out  its 
TimesCard  program  this  August,  and 
has  approximately  45,000  subscribers 
signed  up.  Over  600  merchants  are  par¬ 
ticipants,  and  Charles  Shelton,  vice 
president  of  circulation,  hopes  that 
number  will  increase  to  1,000  by  1993. 
Shelton  sees  the  program  aimed  at  re¬ 
taining  subscribers  by  offering  them  the 


chance  to  save  money  on  purchases. 

“A  lot  of  people  see  the  New  York 
Times  name  and  expect  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct  and  service.  We  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  good  name,”  Shelton  said. 

The  Times  recently  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  its  independent  vendors  who 
do  much  of  the  city’s  home  delivery. 
Those  subscribers  will  also  be  eligible  for 
the  TimesCard,  expanding  the  number 
of  program  participants. 

Both  the  Toronto  Star  and  the  New 
York  Times  have  an  outside  fiill-service 
company  handling  their  card  programs, 
Advantex,  a  subsidiary  of  the  circulation 
promotion  company  Samplex,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

“One  of  the  reasons  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Toronto  Star  hired  Ad¬ 
vantex  is  because  they  realized  this  is  a 
multifaceted  business.  There  are  approx¬ 
imately  1 5  different  elements  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  for  a  successful  program,”  said  Al¬ 
lison  Smith,  Advantex  executive  vice 
president.  “If  there  is  negligence  in  any 
one  area,  it  will  provide  a  mediocre  pro¬ 
gram  at  best.” 

Many  risks  exist  in  starting  a  sub¬ 
scriber  card  program.  Smith  said,  and  in¬ 
volved  is  “a  long  learning  curve  to  learn 
how  to  run  the  program  properly.” 

Those  papers  which  are  doing  pro¬ 
grams  on  their  own,  and  doing  them 
well.  Smith  said,  are  “blowing  their 
horns  to  get  others  to  jump  on  the  band¬ 
wagon.”  However,  she  warns  papers,  es¬ 
pecially  smaller  market  papers,  to  look 
at  the  “numerous  newspapers  which 
have  started  programs  and  had  serious 
problems,  and  have  since  discontinued 
the  program.” 

The  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  Record 
had  an  “RSVP  Card”  program  about  two 
years  ago  that  is  no  longer  being  offered. 
The  circulation  manager  who  started 
the  program  left,  and  the  program  even¬ 
tually  ended. 

Subscription  card  programs  require  a 
“significant  amount  of  attention  to  de¬ 
tail”  in  many  areas  and  a  lot  of  time  to 
maintain.  Smith  said.  She  recommends 
that  a  paper  designate  a  staff  to  do  the 
program  or  hire  an  outside  company 
with  a  staff  already  in  place. 

Advantex  and  the  newspapers  have  a 
contractual  relationship,  with  the  news¬ 
paper  and  advertisers  paying  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  company  is  administering  only 
two  card  programs  in  Toronto  and  New 
York  right  now,  and  will  launch  two 
more  next  year. 

“The  profit  margins  are  OK,  but  this 
is  no  major  windfall  business.  We  are  in 
it  for  the  long  term,”  Smith  said. 

Such  a  program  also  requires  a  capital 


Newspapers  such  as  the  Wichita  Eagle- 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Times  are 
promoting  their  value-added  cards  with 
full-page  ads. 


commitment  from  the  newspaper.  A 
newspaper  must  be  able  to  afford  the 
time,  energy,  promotion,  and  ad  dollars 
to  do  the  program. 

“If  you  can’t  afford  to  do  it  right,  don’t 
do  it,”  Smith  said.  She  urges  papers  to 
give  subscribers  a  great  program,  or  con¬ 
sider  another  promotion. 

Offers  also  must  be  top-rate.  The  busi¬ 
nesses  that  agree  to  participate  should 
be  the  “best,  most  popular  places”  in  or¬ 
der  for  the  program  to  have  value.  Smith 
said. 
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THAT  CROPS,  BURNS,  DODOES, 

CAPTIONS,  COLOR  CORRECTS. 

AND  yifEIGHS  ONLY  1Z6  LBS. 

When  you  need  to  get  the  news  out  fast,  easily  under  an  airline 
every  second  counts.  That's  why  you  need  the  new,  seat  or  into  an  over 
Nikon  NT-3000  digital  photo  transmitter.  Its  speed,  light  head  compartment, 
weight,  and  other  impressive  features  make  all  the  dif-  An  optional,  rugged, 
ference  in  the  world.  No  matter  where  in  the  world  an  hardshell  shipping 
assignment  may  be.  case  is  also  available. 


FROM  THE  FRONT  LINE  TO 
THE  FRONT  PAGE  IN  SECONOS. 

The  new  Nikon  NT-3000  provides  the  fastest 
high  quality,  digital  photo  transmission  currently  avail¬ 
able  in  a  single  portable  unit.  Just  plug  it 
in.  Turn  it  on.  And  transmit.  Its  calibra¬ 
tion  system  is  so  efficient,  there’s  no 
warm-up  time. 


SOAOVANCEO, 
YOU  KNOW  IT’S  A 
NIKON. 


SO  VERSATILE,  IT  OPERATES 
ASA  SELF-CONTAINED 
WORKSTATION. 

From  2700  DPI  scanning,  to 
image  editing,  to  digital  transmission,  the  full-featured 
NT-3000  does  it  all. 

Cursor  keys  and  a  mouse  let  you  instruct  its  on¬ 
board  computer  which  has  a  full  color  LCD  display  i\ 
monitor,  and  a  full  keyboard  for  creating  captions,  iq 
There's  even  a  hand-held,  black  and  white  scanner  so 
you  can  scan  handwritten  captions  or  printed  material. 

What’s  more,  the  NT-3000  can  store  up  to  80  ^ 

compressed  images.  And,  transmit  user  selected  con-  trans 
tact  sheets  of  low  resolution  images  so  editors  can  to  thi 
choose  the  image  they  want  to  print.  It  even  allows  withOL 
remote  access  to  contact  sheets  or  individual  high  reso-  Am 
lution  images.  we  offer 


avail-  The  NT-3000  was  carefully 
lug  it  researched,  designed  and  tested  with  the  field  pho- 
ibra-  tographer  and  photo  editor  in  mind.  It  features 
;  no  Nikon's  latest  high-speed,  state-of-the-art  scanning 
of  color  or  monochrome,  positive  or  negative  film. 
And  offers  advanced  digital  transmission.  It  even 
5  has  built-in  multitasking  software  to  allow  for  simul¬ 
taneous  scanning,  captioning  and  transmission. 

Designed  to  accommodate  future  technological 
advances  and  improvements,  the  NT-3000  is  also 
fully  compatible  with  all  major  communications  and 
network  systems,  worldwide. 

And  for  those  with  analog  requirements,  the 
NT-3000  is  optionally  capable  of  simultaneous  ana¬ 
log  transmission. 


SO  COMPACT,  IT  FITS 
UNDER  AN  AIRLINE  SEAT. 

At  just  17.6  lbs.,  the  NT-3000  is  so  light,  you  can 
bring  it  anywhere,  set  it  up  anywhere.  Perfect  for 
on-location  use!  Its  well-designed,  durable  carry-on  bag 
has  room  for  all  the  NT-3000  accessories.  And  it  slides 


terial.  BUY  OR  LEASE. 

to  80  As  you  can  see,  the  Nikon  NT-3000  digital  photo 

1  con-  transmitter  is  a  true  Nikon  system  tool  so  essential 
>  can  to  the  job,  no  news  organization  can  afford  to  be 
lows  without  at  least  one. 

?so-  And  because  it's  an  important  investment, 
we  offer  you  the  option  to  buy  or  lease  directly  from 
Nikon.  We  have  an  attractive  lease  package  with  flex¬ 
ible  rates  and  terms  to  meet  every  need.  For  more 
information,  write:  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging, 
Dept.E2,  101  Cleveland  Avenue,  Bayshore,  NY 
11706.  Or  call  1-800-52-NIKON  or  (516)  547-4355. 

Nikon 

SUenONK  IMAGIM6 
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AdvertLsing/Promotion 


“Your  program  has  to  be  better  than 
every  other  savings  package  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  order  to  make  it  worthwhile  to 
the  reader,”  Smith  said.  “If  you  want 
people  to  continue  to  subscribe,  you 
have  to  give  subscribers  a  package  of 
savings  they  can’t  live  without.” 

Discounting  the  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tion  leads  to  devaluing  the  product. 
Smith  believes.  The  trend  toward  suc¬ 
cess  today  is  away  from  discounting  and 
toward  value-added. 

The  possibilities  for  a  program  such  as 
this  also  include  a  chance  to  set  in  a 
strong  database  marketing  program,  be¬ 
lieves  Douglas  Lauder,  president  of  Fre¬ 
quent  Shoppers  Advantage  Inc., 
Charleston,  S.C. 

“To  me,  it  is  so  fundamental,”  Lauder 
said.  “If  you  are  going  to  go  to  all  the 
trouble  to  sign  people  up  for  a  newspa¬ 
per  card,  why  not  ask  for  more  than 
their  name  and  address?” 

He  contends  that  people  are  usually 
willing  to  fill  out  standard  demograph¬ 


ic  and  lifestyle  information  if  asked. 

Part  of  his  proposal  is  to  use  the  cards 
to  keep  track  of  purchase  behavior  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  marketing  profile  of  each 
household.  By  following  guidelines  to 
protect  subscribers’  privacy,  the  data  can 
provide  newspapers  and  their  advertisers 
with  target  marketing  opportunities 
through  a  direct  mail  program. 

“This  kind  of  program  fits  so  well  with 
newspapers  that  have  TMC  products 
and  alternate  delivery  systems  in  place,” 
Lauder  said. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  a  card  pro¬ 
gram  is  different  from  a  club  program.  A 
card  program  mails  out  cards  to  sub¬ 
scribers  and  then  loses  touch  with  them. 
Newspapers  can  use  a  reader’s  club  to 
develop  a  relationship  with  subscribers. 

“It  is  quite  possible  to  strengthen  the 
bond  with  a  well-thought-out  program,” 
Lauder  said. 

Merchants  should  pay  for  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  program,  Lauder  says.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  newspapers  should  ask  for  a 


financial  commitment  from  the  outset. 

“If  the  merchants  aren’t  committed  to 
the  program,  it  will  die,”  he  said,  and  in¬ 
vesting  money  in  the  program  keeps 
them  involved. 

With  a  club  that  gathers  database 
marketing  information,  a  newspaper  can 
go  to  merchants  and  provide  “something 
really  effective,”  Lauder  said.  The  news¬ 
papers  become  marketing  partners  with 
the  advertisers. 

Frequent  Shoppers  Advantage  has 
tested  shopper  clubs  for  grocery  stores  by 
enlisting  packaged  goods  manufacturers 
to  offer  discounts.  By  buying  certain 
products,  shoppers  earned  points  that 
they  could  redeem  for  merchandise  in  a 
catalog. 

Through  those  tests,  they  discovered 
that  what  consumers  wanted  was  to  be 
able  to  earn  points  on  everything  they 
bought,  from  gas  to  groceries.  The  com¬ 
pany  concluded  a  locally  based  program 
would  be  the  most  efficient  and  offer 
everything  club  members  wanted. 


Advice  for  starting  a  subscriber  card  program 


SETTING  UP  A  subscriber  card  pro¬ 
gram  has  its  rewards,  but  it  also  has  its 
problems.  Circulation,  promotion  and 
customer  service  managers  interviewed 
often  had  similar  experiences.  Here  is 
some  advice  offered  about  starting  a 
program. 

•  Commitment  from  all  depart¬ 
ments.  A  subscription  card  program 
does  not  involve  only  the  circulation 
department.  The  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion  and  marketing  staff  have  to  be  in¬ 
volved  as  well.  Top  management 
needs  to  be  behind  the  program  to  in¬ 
sure  that  it  stays  on  the  front  burner 
lt»ig  after  start-up. 

•  Promote,  promote,  promote.  Pro¬ 
motion  must  be  aimed  at  everyone  — 
newspaper  employees,  advertisers  and 
readers.  The  newspaper  staff  needs  to 
be  reminded  that  the  program  is  ongo¬ 
ing  and  needs  attention.  Advertisers 
not  only  have  to  be  wooed  to  join  the 
program,  but  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  particulars  for  the  duration  of  their 
contract.  Promotion  is  needed  to  get 
subscribers  to  sign  up,  but  also  to  get 
them  to  use  the  card.  Tucson  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Arizona  is  running  a  billboard 
campaign  with  two  messages;  “If  you 
don’t  have  it,  get  it.  If  you  have  it,  use 
it.” 


•  Education  and  communication. 
This  goes  hand  in  hand  with  promotion. 

The  advertising  sales  staff  needs  to  be 
fully  informed  to  sell  the  program  effec¬ 
tively.  The  staff  involved  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  program  must  be  well  informed, 
so  office  personnel  can  answer  callers’ 
questions  and  carriers  will  know  their 
steady  customers.  Communication  with 
the  staff  about  changes  in  the  program  is 
also  important. 

A  common  problem  has  been  adver¬ 
tisers  who  signed  up  for  the  program  and 
then  did  not  inform  salesclerks.  Newspa¬ 
pers  overcame  this  by  sending  decals  to 
the  advertisers  to  put  near  cash  registers. 

The  Eagle-Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
sent  a  notice  to  advertisers,  to  give  to 
all  employees,  which  described  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  discount  offered.  Advertisers 
were  also  reminded  to  mark  down  the 
card  numbers  of  customers.  Some  pa¬ 
pers  began  sending  “mystery  shoppers” 
to  advertisers  to  monitor  bow  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  working.  If  a  problem  was 
found,  the  mystery  shopper,  usually  an 
ad  salesperson,  tried  to  work  it  out  with 
the  advertiser. 

•  Offers  must  have  real  value.  Card¬ 
holders  are  turned  off  by  “weasel-word¬ 
ed”  offers  that  have  too  many  restric¬ 
tions.  The  subscriber  wants  to  get  real 


value  from  the  card.  The  perception  of 
the  program  is  better  when  most  mer¬ 
chants  offer  a  standard  discount,  such 
as  10%,  off  all  merchandise.  If  restric¬ 
tions  must  be  applied,  be  sure  to  keep 
the  offers  clear  and  simple  to  avoid 
confrontations  between  cardholders 
and  merchants. 

Advertisers  should  be  reminded  that 
cardholders  will  be  likely  to  use  them 
over  a  competitor,  but  only  if  the  offer 
has  true  value. 

•  Get  the  right  advertiser  mix.  Mer¬ 
chants  who  offer  everyday  items  fare 
better  in  this  kind  of  program.  Dry 
cleaners,  film  developers,  grocery 
stores,  gas  stations,  clothing  stores  and 
restaurants  are  popular  because  people 
will  patronize  these  merchants  anyway. 
Entertainment,  such  as  movies,  video 
rentals,  zoos,  amusement  parks,  also  do 
well. 

Once-a-year  purchases,  such  as  snow 
tires  and  air  conditioning  repair,  natu¬ 
rally  do  not  see  the  same  results  as  a 
grocery  store. 

While  “mom  and  pop”  advertisers 
are  good  to  have,  the  big  advertisers 
give  a  program  credibility.  Go  after  the 
grocery  stores,  department  stores  and 
drugstores. 

—  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 
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Ad  Scene 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


Newspapers,  Lauder  said,  are  in  a  per-  j 
feet  position  to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
program. 

Some  papers,  such  as  the  Eagle-Tri¬ 
bune  and  Toronto  Star,  are  starting  to 
build  databases  using  subscriber  card  in¬ 
formation.  Others,  such  as  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  see  the  potential  but  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  do  it. 

“The  subscriber  program  offers  all 
kinds  of  possibilities,  but  it  is  difficult 
enough  to  get  the  advertisers  to  keep 
track  of  card  numbers.  It  is  an  equally 
slow  process  to  educate  them,”  Bee  pro¬ 
motion  manager  Ann  Vry  said. 

Lauder’s  club  program  would  use 
scanners  installed  by  the  newspaper  at 
every  advertiser  to  track  card  usage. 

Advantex  is  looking  into  database 
marketing  possibilities.  But  Smith 
pointed  out  that  database  marketing  is 
“very  expensive,  and  needs  revenue 
coming  in  before  starting  up.” 

Newspapers  also  have  to  consider 
how  they  would  want  to  use  the  data¬ 
base  information,  she  said. 

Lauder  believes  that  establishing  a 
subscriber  program  positions  a  newspa¬ 
per  with  a  “leading  edge”  product  that 
competes  for  a  share  of  growing  promo¬ 
tional  spending;  not  an  outdated  prod¬ 
uct  trying  to  maintain  its  share  of 
shrinking  ad  spending. 


L.A.  Times  offers 
recruitment  section 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  classified 
advertising  section  has  started  a  new  re¬ 
cruitment  section  to  give  full-run 
health  care  advertisers  increased  expo¬ 
sure  to  their  target  market. 

Titled  RN  Times,  it  is  mailed  twice  a 
month  to  more  than  75,000  registered 
nurses  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange  and 
parts  of  Ventura  counties.  It  also  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  nursing  schools,  health  care 
facilities  and  professional  associations 
in  these  areas. 

Health  care  advertisers  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  classified  section  can  advertise 
in  RN  Times  at  a  slight,  or  in  some  cas¬ 
es,  no  additional  cost  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  ad. 

“With  RN  Times,  Times  advertisers 
now  have  both  the  marketwide  reach  of 
our  newspaper  and  the  benefits  of  a  tar¬ 
geted  recruitment  vehicle,”  said  classi¬ 
fied  ad  director  Larry  Kline. 

A  22-member  advisory  board,  in¬ 
cluding  hospital  professionals  and  nurs¬ 
ing  school  faculty,  provides  input  on 
editorial  content. 


Penney,  Thomson 
sign  agreement 

THE  J.C.  PENNEY  Co.  and  Thomson 
Newspapers  have  signed  an  agreement 
covering  the  placing  of  J.C.  Penney 
preprint  advertising  in  107  Thomson 
newspap)ers  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  agreement,  a  uniform 
preprint  rate  will  apply  in  addition  to 
the  use  of  a  one-invoice,  one-payment 
system  covering  all  107  newspapers.  The 
agreement  is  effective  Feb.  1, 1993,  and 
covers  a  three-year  period. 

Intercontinental 

cooperation 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
Marketing  Association-Europe  has  be¬ 
gun  talks  with  the  Federation  of  Inter¬ 
national  Editors’  (FIEj)  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Bureau  about  closer  cooperation 
beginning  in  1993,  Colin  Everett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  INMA  Europe,  announced  at  its 
recent  conference. 

The  two  groups  discussed  sharing  in¬ 
formation  on  seminars,  and  possible 
sharing  of  mailing  lists. 

Shopper  data 
offered  editors 

EFFICIENT  MARKET  SERVICES  Inc. 
is  offering  its  grocery  store  activity  data 
to  editors. 

Through  checkout  scanning  systems, 
EMS  tracks  grocery  store  activity  every 
day  and  compiles  information  on  every 
item  sold  in  the  store.  Reports  contain 
store  activity  the  day  after  sales  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

Currently,  the  tracking  system  is  in 
200  stores  in  Midwestern  and  Western 
states.  Participating  retailers  include 
Kroger,  Safeway,  Dominicks  Finer 
Foods,  HEB  Grocery  Co.,  Save  Mart 
and  Stop  &  Shop. 

The  system  feeds  information  to 
packaged  goods  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers,  who  are  not  charged.  The  pack¬ 
aged  goods  manufacturers  pay  a  service 
fee  based  on  the  number  of  stores  they 
monitor. 

For  more  information,  contact  Bill 
Purcell,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Deerfield,  III.,  company. 


Ad  budgets  up 

IN  SPITE  OF  a  sluggish  economy,  cor¬ 
porate  advertising  budgets  are  up  this 
year  by  12.5%,  according  to  a  study  this 
year  by  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  on  corporate  advertising 
practices. 

The  report  shows  an  upswing  in  pro¬ 
jected  expenditures,  on  the  heels  of  a 
downturn  projected  last  year  in  a  similar 
survey. 

Use  of  corporate  advertising  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  tool  and  coordination  of  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising  with  public  relations 
and  product  advertising  campaigns  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase. 

Respondents  who  want  “to  provide 
unified  marketing  support  for  products 
and  services”  rose  from  26.5%  to  38.7%. 
Those  who  coordinate  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  with  public  relations  were  80.7% 
of  respondents.  Those  that  coordinate 
corporate  advertising  with  product  ad¬ 
vertising  shot  up  from  38.2%  to  65.7% 
this  year.  Marketing  departments,  not 
corporate  communications,  are  now 
handling  corporate  advertising  at  25.9% 
of  the  companies  surveyed,  up  from 
19.3%  last  year. 

The  use  of  research  in  connection 
with  corporate  advertising  programs  in¬ 
creased  among  respondents,  from  74.4% 
in  1991  to  81%  this  year. 

The  percentage  of  respondents  using 
trade  magazines  and  direct  mail  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  use  of  public  televi¬ 
sion  dropped. 

P&G  selects  agency 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.  has  se¬ 
lected  Bradford  &.  Maloney  Inc.  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  to  handle  an  inter¬ 
national  advertising  campaign  for  its 
Richardson- Vicks  subsidiary. 

The  advertising  and  communica¬ 
tions  campaign  is  being  implemented 
to  support  P&G’s  program  to  find  a 
purchaser  for  its  $50  million-plus  re¬ 
search/office  complex  in  Shelton, 
Conn.  The  Richardson- Vicks  opera¬ 
tions,  formerly  located  at  the  site,  have 
been  moved  to  P&G’s  Cincinnati 
headquarters. 

The  campaign  is  running  in  North 
American,  European  and  Asian  business 
media  targeted  at  top  executives  of  com¬ 
panies  in  the  chemical,  pharmaceutical, 
cosmetic,  food  and  related  industries. 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


GMA, 

Southboro,  Mass. 

Two  more  SLS-IOOO  inserter  systems 
for  Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing’s 
Brea,  Calif.,  facility. 

The  18:1  and  12:1  inserters,  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  February  and  April,  will  be 
equipped  with  special  Pennysaver  pock¬ 
ets  specified  by  the  customer  and  GMA’s 
SG-1000  single  gripper  conveyor. 

Each  inserting  operation’s  produc¬ 
tion  variables  will  be  programmed  and 
monitored  by  GMA’s  Package  Moni¬ 
toring  System,  which  includes  zone 
control,  diagnostic  maintenance,  and 
repair  system  management  capabilities. 

Information  Inlomalional  Inc., 

Culver  City,  Calif. 

An  output  and  production  control 
system  to  support  greater  ad  volume  and 
color  output  at  the  Hartford  Courant  and 
an  InfoFax  system  at  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  that  transmits  page  data 
via  satellite  simultaneously  to  10  print¬ 
ing  sites  worldwide. 

Hartford  is  the  first  installation  of 
triple-l’s  Total  System  Manager,  designed 
to  control  the  entire  output  process  to 
achieve  page-per-minute  throughput, 
even  for  color  pages.  It  includes  two 
3850  Grafix  Color  Imagers,  equipped 
with  automatic  registration  punches, 
linked  directly  to  on-line  film  process¬ 
ing.  The  3850  features  a  directly  modu¬ 
lated  laser  diode,  simpler  optical  system, 
and  constant-tension  transport  isolated 
from  the  chassis  to  reduce  effects  of  ex¬ 
ternal  vibration  on  image  quality. 

Two  triple-I  23000/A  servers  running 
on  Sun  Sparcstaion  2  machines  will  pro¬ 
vide  database  management,  file  services 
and  data  protection.  The  application 
server  is  a  platform  for  triple-I’s  new 
2330  Output  Manager  software,  which 
integrates  multiple  data  formats  (OPI, 
APS-ICL,  TIFF,  EPS,  PIL)  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  print  spooling,  queue  man¬ 
agement  and  multiplexing  for  output 
recorders.  The  order  also  includes  four 
3854/2  PostScript  language-compatible 
RIPs  running  on  ’486  PCs  and  four  2214 


VideoPrint  66/D  laser  proofers. 

The  IHT  installation  includes  two 
3750/F  InfoFax  laser  scanners  for  both 
film  transparencies  and  reflective  copy. 
Operating  50%  faster  than  the  paper’s 
drum  scanning  system,  the  new  flatbeds 
cut  transmission  cost  and  extend  edito¬ 
rial  deadlines.  The  3750/Fs  also  reduce 
the  raster  interference  effects  of  scan¬ 
ning  and  preserve  tonal  quality  through 
adaptive  thresholding  image  analysis. 

Data  Sciences  Inc., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Papertrak  circulation  management  and 
total  market  coverage  systems  for  Observ¬ 
er  and  Eccentric  Newspapers,  Livonia, 
Mich.,  and  business  management  soft¬ 
ware  for  Daily  Racing  Form  Inc. 

Observer  and  Eccentric’s  12  twice- 
weekly  Michigan  newspapers  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  160,000.  The 
group,  a  subsidiary  of  Suburban  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  is  expanding  into 
TMC  products  and  inserts. 

Daily  Racing  Form  will  install  Paper- 
trak-2000  software  at  its  Hightstown, 
N.J.,  headquarters  and  at  offices  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Toronto.  The  Daily  Racing  Form  circu¬ 
lates  100,000  copies  daily  in  different 
editions  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexi¬ 
co,  mostly  through  single-copy  sales. 
Papertrak  will  handle  the  publisher’s 
complex  and  decentralized  circulation 
and  provide  standard  financial  func¬ 
tions  and  reporting. 

The  50-terminal  installation  is  a  DEC- 
based  system  linking  all  offices  to  head¬ 
quarters.  Running  under  SCO  Unix,  it 
consists  of  circulation  management,  car¬ 
rier/dealer  billing,  display  ad  billing  and 
receivables,  accounts  payable  and  gener¬ 
al  ledger. 

Koenig  &  Bauer, 

Wurzburg,  Germany 

A  KBA  Commander  double-width 
offset  press  for  Suddeutscher  Verlag, 
publisher  of  Munich’s  410,000-circula¬ 
tion  Suddeutscher  Zeitung  and  250,000- 
circulation  Abendzeitung,  which  is  al¬ 


ready  printed  on  a  Commander. 

Due  for  delivery  next  summer,  the 
84,000-iph  press  will  print  up  to  96 
tabloid  pages  in  two  48-page  sections. 
To  deliver  more  spot  and  process  color 
and  preserve  page  count,  the  press 
consists  of  four  eight-couple  satellite 
towers  and  two  stand-alone  nine- 
cylinder  four-couple  satellites  with 
double-circumference  common-im¬ 
pression  cylinders. 

Newspapers  of  48  to  80  pages  may 
have  as  many  as  16  two-color  pages  and 
the  rest  in  four  color;  those  of  96  pages 
may  have  32  two  color  and  64  four  col¬ 
or  pages.  Web  guides  for  4/4  printing 
will  be  fitted  to  the  towers.  The  nine- 
cylinder  satellites  are  partially  convert¬ 
ible  for  printing  2/2  or  3/1  spot  colors. 
K&B  said  the  customer  plans  to  add 
cylinder  cleaning  units  to  the  nine- 
cylinder  satellites. 

The  order  includes  blanket  washing 
at  each  print  couple  and  a  Quattro 
four-roller  spray  dampening  system. 
The  order  includes  six  KBA  Pastomat 
II  S  reelstands  and  two  remotely  ad¬ 
justable  KBA  KF  96  2:5:5  jaw  folders 
operating  as  double  folders  under  four 
formers  on  one  level. 

Bellatrix  Systoms  Inc., 

Bend,  Ore. 

A  $150,000  Single-Trak  System  ex¬ 
pansion  for  the  Sacramento  Bee,  based 
on  improved  returns  controls,  sales,  and 
cash  yields  from  single-copy  routes 
equipped  with  the  data  acquisition  and 
management  system  last  March. 

Orders  for  more  than  4,000  Coin 
Wizard  electronic  totalizer  coin  mecha¬ 
nisms  in  its  first  few  months  of  avail¬ 
ability  include  those  from  the  Daily  Ok' 
lahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  the  Post  and 
Courier,  Charleston,  S.C.,  Lee  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  Toronto 
Sun,  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
and  Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y.  Coin  Wiz¬ 
ard  is  field  upgradable  to  the  Single- 
Trak  system. 

Diadem  Inc., 

Moonachie,  N.J. 

Expansion  of  Diadem  color  prepress 
system  at  The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. 

To  increase  productivity  and  move 
editorial  deadlines  closer  to  presstime, 
the  paper  is  installing  an  Onyx-Link 
system  and  two  3850  Color  Imagers 
(E&P,  Sept.  5,  P.  28).  The  Record, 
which  has  printed  color  for  10  years. 
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already  uses  Carat  500  and  500/560 
systems,  3201  and  22S  scanners,  two 
41  OR  film  recorders  and  a  Carat-Script 
PostScript  interpreter,  all  Diadem 
products.  Onyx-Link,  which  includes 
Onyx-RlP,  will  replace  the  slower 
Carat-Script  to  speed  color-page- 
production. 

More  than  a  dozen  Macintoshes  in 
editorial,  advertising  and  prepress  are 
linked  to  the  prepress  Ethernet  net¬ 
work.  Artists  will  access  low-resolution 
images,  swap  them  for  high-resolution 
files  for  production,  and  output  four 
punched  films  for  platemaking. 

Systom  Integrators  Inc., 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Complete  “middle  market”  System/55 
XR  for  the  29,000  Dominion  Post,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  with  basic  editorial 
and  advertising  systems,  LASR  library. 
Page  Director  pagination  and  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  ad  layout  software,  and  AdSpeed  dis¬ 
play  ad  makeup. 

The  contract  specifies  31  SlI  Coy¬ 
ote/PC  editorial,  library  and  advertising 
workstations  and  10  Macintosh  llci 
workstations  for  display  ad  makeup,  ad 
layout  and  pagination.  All  workstations 
will  operate  on  an  Ethernet  local  area 
network  connected  to  a  fault-tolerant 
Tandem  CLX/R  server.  Text  moves  be¬ 
tween  the  Macs  and  Tandem  over  Sll’s 
Mac55  interface. 

Farog  Inc., 

Bristol,  Pa. 

Mailroom  systems  sales  at  1 1  Euro¬ 
pean  sites.  The  Nordkurier,  in  the 
Neubrandeburg  district  of  the  former 
East  Germany,  will  modernize  for  more 
circulation,  preprints  and  editions  with 
almost  identical  processing  lines  (and 
integrated  Minidisc  technology)  at 
each  of  two  folders  on  its  new  press. 
Both  systems  can  operate  on  or  off 
line.  Each  inserting  drum  can  receive 
two  preprints  via  Variodisc  and  three 
inserts  from  a  precollecting  system.  For 
the  large  number  of  odd-count  bun¬ 
dles,  two  fully  programmed  stacking 
systems  will  provide  route-oriented 
bundle  sequence.  The  new  mailroom  is 
to  be  commissioned  by  January  1994. 

Stuttgart’s  Turmhausdruckerei  news¬ 
paper  printers  began  a  system  overhaul 
in  May.  By  summer  1994,  it  is  to  have 
seven  Single  Copy  Conveyors  connect¬ 
ed  to  seven  folders,  each  line  having  its 
own  inserting  drum  with  one  main 
product  feed  and  four  preprint  feeds,  as 
well  as  a  stacking  line.  Rotapal  palletiz- 
ing-depalletizing  will  handle  intermedi¬ 
ate  preprint  storage. 

Other  orders  from  existing  Ferag  sites 


were  Sweden’s  Sydsvenska  Dagbladet, 
(Single  Copy  Conveyors)  and  Oestgota 
Correspondenten  (integrated  inserting 
system);  Norway’s  Haugesunds  Avis 
(stacking  and  bundle  collecting  sys¬ 
tems,  with  arrangements  for  future  in¬ 
serting  and  precollecting)  and  Dram' 
mens  Tidende  (Single  Copy  Conveyor); 
Reed  Midland  Newspapers  in  the  U.K. 
(inserting  and  processing  systems); 
Germany’s  Trierischer  Volksfreund  (full 
press-to-loading  dock  system)  and  Neue 
Westfalische  (Single  Copy  Conveyors 
and  stacking  systems);  and  in  Spain, 
Barcelona’s  La  Vanguardia  (inserting 
and  Variodisc  systems)  and  Coruna’s  La 
Voz  de  Galicia  (conveyors,  Variodisc 
systems,  hoppers,  inserter). 

Harris  Publishing  Systems  Corp., 

Melbourne,  Fla. 

Display  ad  production  and  classified 
pagination  systems  for  the  Chattanooga 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  NewS'Free  Press  and  production 
facility  for  the  Chattanooga  Times.  An 
XP21  Page  Server  and  2100  worksta¬ 
tions  will  be  used  to  build  ads  and 
pages.  Other  components  are  ECRM 
Autokons,  desktop  scanners  for  color 
photos  and  line  art  and  Macintoshes  to 
create  art  and  ads  that  can  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  jobs  assembled  on  the  2100 
workstations,  using  spot,  mechanical  or 
process  color  elements. 

Liner  ads  taken  on  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  merged  with  classified  dis¬ 
play  ads  on  the  Harris  system.  The  2100 
workstation  will  paginate  classified  sec¬ 
tions  using  a  combination  of  automatic 
and  interactive  processes  and  out- 
putting  in  PostScript. 

A  graphic  database  and  graphic  en¬ 
hancement  system  updates  the  Harris 
8300  Page  Layout  System  at  the  Star- 
Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.  The  added  Image 
Processing  System  will  allow  fully  pagi¬ 
nated  pages  to  be  produced  and  sent  to 


an  Autologic  APS-6  for  output.  Key 
Sun-based  components  include  Mac 
Server  software,  PostScript  input  soft¬ 
ware,  Harris  Image  Management  and 
Graphic  Enhancement  System  (IM¬ 
AGES)  for  control  and  manipulation  of 
graphics,  picture  desk  software  and  in¬ 
put  via  Xerox  and  Autokon  scanners. 
Also,  a  Sun-based  Leaf  interface  to  cap¬ 
ture,  select  and  enhance  AP  photos  and 
pass  them  into  the  PLS  database. 

A  system  upgrade  with  archiving  and 
remote  classified  advertising  capabili¬ 
ties  for  El  Informador,  Guadalajara, 
Mexico.  The  60,000-circulation  daily 
has  been  expanding  its  Harris  8300  sys¬ 
tem  since  1984. 

Consisting  of  Harris’  XP21  Page 
Server  and  2100  terminals,  the  upgrade 
will  allow  the  daily  to  archive  display 
ads  and  pages.  Components  include  a 
jukebox  with  20-gigabyte  optical  stor¬ 
age  for  photos  and  ads,  using  JPEG 
compression  to  maximize  capacity.  The 
2100  color  workstation  accelerates  pro¬ 
duction  of  pages  and  ads  with  both  line 
art  and  photos.  With  OPI,  8300  users 
will  be  able  to  view  low-resolution  im¬ 
ages  from  the  XP2 1 . 

Harris  is  also  updating  El  Infor- 
mador’s  classified  advertising  capabili¬ 
ties  by  allowing  it  to  remotely  accept 
and  invoice  ads,  which  will  then  be  sent 
to  Guadalajara’s  classified  database. 

Ouasystums,  oa  R  ■ 

Donnallay  A  Sous  Co. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

RoutePlan  computerized  routing  sys¬ 
tem  that  replaces  manual  mapping  at 
the  Washington  Times.  Efficient  carrier 
routes  within  ZIP  codes  are  generated 
in  hours  instead  of  weeks  on  either  Sun 
workstations  or  IBM  PCs  and  compati¬ 
bles.  RoutePlan  provides  interactive 
tools  to  create  and  modify  routes,  eval¬ 
uate  alternatives,  and  print  route  de¬ 
scriptions,  directions  and  maps.  BECT 


AM  Graphics  is  your  source  for  previously-owned  24, 48 
and  72  pocket  Sheridan/Harris  Inserters,  either  as-is, 
reconditioned,  or  fully  remanufactured  with  today's 
productivity  and  performance  upgrades.  As  the  original 
manufacturer,  only  AM  Graphics  can  offer  complete 
engineering  documentation,  OEM  parts,  full  service 
support  and  a  manufacturer's  warranty. 

For  current  availability,  contact:  ^  Slauter 


.^^Graphlcs 

A  Division  of  AM  International 


Ph:  (513)  278-2651 
Fax:(513)  274-5719 
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Judge  countersues 
newspaper;  seeks 
$1  million  damages 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  LOS  ANGELES  presiding  judge, 
who  has  been  sued  by  a  California  legal 
newspaper  for  allegedly  abusing  his  au¬ 
thority  in  detaining  three  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  employees,  has  filed  a  countersuit 
that  seeks  more  than  $1  million  in 
damages. 

Presiding  Superior  Court  judge  Ri¬ 
cardo  A.  Torres  accuses  the  daily  Metro¬ 
politan  Neu's-Enterprise  and  its  publish¬ 
er,  Roger  Grace,  of  libel,  fraud,  deceit, 
conspiracy  and  negligent  misrep¬ 
resentation. 

The  last  charge  concerns  a  phony 
memo  on  Torres’  letterhead  that  had 
been  composed  by  Grace  and  distributed 
in  the  downtow’n  courthouse  by  the 
three  Met/News  staffers,  who  were 
stopped  by  a  bailiff  and  hauled  before 
Judge  Torres.  The  judge  began  contempt 
proceedings  against  the  trio  but  dropped 
them  when  they  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
“regret”  for  their  actions. 

The  memo,  which  lampooned  Torres, 
was  written  as  a  joke,  according  to 
Grace.  However,  Grace  has  been  bitter¬ 
ly  critical  of  an  order  by  Torres,  which 
gave  Superior  Court  judges  the  option  of 
either  subscribing  to  the  Met/News  or 
its  rival,  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal. 
The  court  pays  for  the  subscriptions. 

Grace  claims  that  the  order  cost  the 
Met/News  300  subscriptions,  represent¬ 
ing  a  serious  economic  loss. 

Prior  to  the  subscription  issue,  the 
Met/'News  had  frequently  attacked  Tor¬ 
res  in  its  pages,  calling  him  such  names 
as  “despotic  twit”  and  a  “petty  and  spite¬ 
ful  autocrat.” 

Grace’s  suit  seeks  a  minimum  of 
$285,000  in  damages,  charges  Torres 
with  false  imprisonment,  intentional  in¬ 
fliction  of  mental  distress,  and  violation 
of  federal  civil  rights. 

The  Met/News  publisher  termed  Tor¬ 
res’  cross-complaint  “frivolous  and  silly.” 


Torres,  who  filed  the  countersuit  in 
his  own  court,  has  maintained  that  the 
decision  to  limit  legal  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriptions  was  made  by  a  judicial  com¬ 
mittee  rather  than  by  him  alone. 

Grace  scoffed  at  the  statement, 
contending  that  Torres  “rammed  it 
through”  the  Superior  Court’s  Executive 
Committee. 

“This  [the  newspaper  subscription 
order]  was  a  stunt  to  attempt  to  intimi¬ 
date  us  and  it’s  not  going  to  work,” 
Grace  insisted. 

Assistant  County  Counsel  Fred  Ben¬ 
nett,  who  is  defending  Torres  against 
Grace’s  suit,  had  a  different  view. 

“Roger  Grace  has  engaged  in  a  two- 
year  campaign  against  judge  Torres,”  he 
said.  “For  the  most  part,  the  judge  has 
ignored  the  name-calling  and  had  never 
spoken  to  Grace  about  it.  It’s  easy  to 
take  cheap  shots  against  a  judge  because 
he  is  ethically  prevented  from  com¬ 
menting  about  them.” 

Now,  however,  Torres  believes  he  has 
had  enough  and  that  the  Met/News’  in¬ 
sults  against  him  would  continue  if  he 
did  not  countersue,  Bennett  said. 

Torres  is  being  represented  in  his 
countersuit  by  a  private  attorney. 

The  cross-complaint  asserts  that  the 
phony  memo,  which  Grace  said  was 
merely  intended  as  satire,  libeled  Torres 
and  was  intended  to  “otherwise  attack, 
discredit,  ridicule,  embarrass  or  humili¬ 
ate  him.” 

One  of  the  causes  of  action  in  the 
complaint  claims  that  the  defendants 
“owed  a  duty  to  Torres  not  to  falsely  per¬ 
sonate  [cq]  him,  not  to  libel  him  and  not 
to  otherwise  attack,  discredit,  ridicule  or 
humiliate  him”  and  that  by  doing  so 
they  had  “breached  the  duties  owed  to 
Torres.” 

Responded  Grace:  “We  have  a  duty 
not  to  criticize  a  public  official?  I  don’t 
understand  that.”  ■£($?? 


Supreme  Court 
refuses  to 
revive  libel  suit 

THE  U.S.  SUPREME  Court  recently 
refused  to  revive  a  libel  suit  against  re¬ 
porter-author  Seymour  Hersh  by 
Mararji  Desai,  a  former  prime  minister 
of  India  likened  by  Hersh  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  CIA. 

The  Court,  without  comment,  left 
intact  rulings  that  let  Hersh  testify  at 
his  libel  trial  about  the  reliability  of  his 
confidential  sources  without  identify¬ 
ing  them. 

Desai,  an  Indian  politician,  served  as 
prime  minister  from  1977  to  1979. 

In  his  1983  book.  The  Price  of  Power: 
Kissinger  in  the  Nixon  White  House, 
Hersh  devoted  one  chapter  to  review¬ 
ing  U.S.  foreign  policy  against  India 
based  largely  on  information  received 
from  a  “reliable  source”  in  India  report¬ 
ing  to  him  through  the  CIA. 

The  CIA  and  the  National  Security 
Council  never  revealed  this  source,  but 
Hersh’s  book  said  it  was  “undoubtedly 
Mararji  Desai.” 

Desai  denied  the  allegation  and 
sued  Hersh  in  federal  court  in  Chica¬ 
go.  A  jury  ruled  for  Hersh  and  Desai 
appealed. 

In  ruling  against  Desai  last  January, 
the  7th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
said  an  Illinois  reporter’s  privilege  law 
protected  Hersh  against  having  to  re¬ 
veal  his  confidential  sources. 

The  appeals  court  also  rejected  De- 
sai’s  contention  that  reporters  who  au¬ 
thor  books  are  not  protected  under  the 
state  law.  — AP 

Calif.  Supreme 
Court  opens  riot 
arrest  records 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SUPREME  Court 
recently  allowed  a  newspaper  to  obtain 
names  and  addresses  of  all  12,500  peo¬ 
ple  jailed  in  Los  Angeles  County  during 
the  period  of  the  riots  after  the  Rodney 
King  verdict. 

The  courts  unanimously  denied  re¬ 
view  of  an  appeal  by  the  county’s  sher¬ 
iff,  Sherman  Block,  from  a  judge’s  order 
requiring  release  of  the  information  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  — AP 
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Obituaries 


Chuck  Abair,  62,  a  sports  reporter  for 
the  Orange  County  Register  of  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  died  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack  Nov.  14  while  on  assignment  in 
New  Mexico. 

Willard  Larsen  Arveseth,  89,  a  re' 

tired  photographer  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Deseret  (Utah)  News,  died 
Nov.  13  in  Utah. 

Ricliard  F.  Belme  III,  82,  publisher  of 
the  Virginian  Review  and  president  of 
Covington  Virginian  Inc.,  died  Nov.  1 
after  a  lengthy  illness. 

Manuel  K.  Berman,  84,  an  attorney 
who  owned  and  edited  the  Jeivish  Times 
in  Boston,  died  Nov.  24. 

Vicler  H.  Bernstein,  87,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  defunct  New  York  PM,  died 
Nov.  17  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bernstein  also  served  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor  at  The  Nation  magazine  and  a  Berlin 
correspondent  for  the  Jewish  Telegraph 
Agency. 

Bill  Black,  63,  a  radio  reporter  and 
former  columnist  for  the  Michigan 
Chronicle,  a  black  weekly  paper  in  De¬ 
troit,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Sept.  21. 

Frank  P.  Briggs,  98,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  politician,  died 
Sept  23. 

Briggs  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Macon  (Mo.)  Chronick'Herald,  and 
a  member  of  the  Missouri  Senate. 

When  Harry  S.  Truman  resigned 
from  his  U.S.  Senate  seat  to  run  for 
vice  president,  Briggs  was  selected  to 
succeed  Truman.  Briggs  was  later  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  interi¬ 
or  for  fish  and  wildlife  by  President 
Kennedy.  During  his  political  career, 
Briggs  penned  a  daily  newspaper  col¬ 
umn,  “It  Seems  to  B.” 

Mary  Ann  Connors,  62,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  account  representative  for  the  Farm¬ 
ington  Valley  Herald  in  Simsbury,  Conn., 
died  Nov.  22  in  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Charlos  Drow,  59,  former  publisher  of 
the  Chichasha  Daily  Express  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  manager  for  Donrey  Media 
Group,  died  Sept.  20. 

Jamos  Fomandoz,  67,  former  general 
advertising  director  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 


ing  News,  died  of  heart  failure  Nov.  29 
in  Dallas. 

Bill  Framo,  90,  retired  editor  of  the 
Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Democrat,  died  Nov.  4. 

Bill  Fritch,  56,  former  state  editor  of 
the  Gary,  Ind.,  Post-Tribune,  died  of 
cancer  Nov.  10. 

William  Davis  Funderburk,  79,  a 

former  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  of  Oklahoma  City, 
died  Nov.  1 5  after  a  long  illness. 

R.  Elaine  Grayblll,  58,  co-owner  of 
the  weekly  Middletown  (Pa.)  Press  and 
Journal,  died  Nov.  18. 

Jeffrey  D.  Grossman,  45,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Patriot  Ledger  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  died  of  cancer  Sept.  27  in  Boston. 

Donald  R.  Grubb,  68,  retired  chair  of 
the  journalism  department  at  Northern 
Illinois  University  who  had  established 
the  major  program  in  journalism  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  died  of 
cancer  Nov.  20  in  DeKalb,  111. 

Robert  Gruenberg,  69,  a  former 
Chicago  newspaperman  and  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  died  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  Sept.  29  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Shandy  Hill,  91,  co-founder  and  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Pottstown  Mercury  in 
Pennsylvania,  died  of  cardiac  arrest 
Sept.  30. 

Frank  G.  Jason,  85,  a  photographer 
for  the  defunct  Boston  Post,  died  Nov.  7 
in  Lexington,  Mass. 

Jason  contributed  to  several  maga¬ 
zines,  including  Life,  Look  and  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post. 

Albln  Johnson,  102,  a  retired  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  World 
and  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  died  Nov.  17  in  Osterville, 
Mass. 

Johnson  later  embarked  on  a  career 
as  a  diplomat,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  first  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassy  and  public  affairs  officer  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Lee  J.  KavetskI,  61,  a  sports  editor 
for  the  military  publication  Pacific  Stars 


and  Stripes  in  Tokyo,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Nov.  18. 

Paul  LoBar,  60,  a  retired  Associated 
Press  sportswriter  who  covered  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals,  died  of  liver  cancer 
Nov.  8. 

Ruth  Bradley  McEvey,  66,  who  re¬ 
ported  on  the  oil  industry  for  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma  City  and  was  a 
fashion  writer  and  assistant  women’s 
page  editor  at  the  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix,  died  of  cancer  Nov.  14. 

Erwin  D.  Okun,  58,  the  top  spokesman 
for  the  Walt  Disney  Co.  and  a  former 
newsman,  died  Nov.  1  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness. 

Okun  worked  for  Newsday  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.,  the  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland 
and  the  New  York  World-Telegram. 

Thomas  W.  Phelps,  90,  a  former 
newspaperman,  died  Nov.  4  in  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass. 

Phelps  was  a  reporter  and  city  editor 
for  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  news  editor 
and  Washington  bureau  chief  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  editor  of  Bar¬ 
ron’s  National  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly.  He  went  on  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Boston  investment  firm 
Scudder,  Stevens  &.  Clark. 

John  E.  Potter,  101,  retired  plant  su¬ 
perintendent  for  the  Torrington  Register 
Citizen  in  Connecticut,  died  Nov.  3. 

Dean  B.  Probort,  78,  former  publisher 
and  general  manager  for  the  Herald-Star 
of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  died  Nov.  1 1 . 

Richard  V.  Wall,  79,  a  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  and  Pennsylvania 
newspaperman,  died  Sept.  25  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

William  T.  Woedhull,  80,  former 
president  of  William  T.  Woodhull  Co., 
a  newspaper  advertising  placement  firm 
in  New  York,  died  Nov.  3  in  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Walter  ZIpf ,  90,  a  columnist  for  the 
Mesa  Tribune  in  Arizona  and  former  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  defunct  Sun  Valley  (Ariz.) 
Spur-Shopper,  died  Oct.  22  after  a  brief 
illness. 
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Cartcx)ns  are  used 
as  a  teaching  tool 

Elementary  educator  Bonnie  Gahowitz  has  made  the 
comics  part  of  her  classroom  since  the  early  1 980s 


by  David  Astor 

BONNIE  GABOWITZ  VISITED  the 
Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  during  the  fall 
of  1980  because  she  “thought  it  would 
be  fun”  and  nothing  more.  Instead,  it 
had  a  dramatic  impact  on  her  career. 

No,  the  elementary  schoolteacher  did 
not  try  to  become  a  professional  car¬ 
toonist.  She  did,  however,  begin  using 
comics  as  an  educational  tool  for  her 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  students. 

And  not  just  an  occasional  tool. 
Gahowitz  incorporates  comics  into  vir¬ 
tually  all  her  teaching,  including  social 
studies  and  language  arts. 

For  instance,  Gabowitz’s  students 
have  read  comics  to  learn  about  punctu¬ 
ation,  sentence  structure,  and  plotting  of 
stories.  They  have  also  written  descrip¬ 
tions  of  various  cartoon  characters,  tak¬ 
en  characters  from  two  different  comics 
and  had  them  meet,  performed  skits 
based  on  cartoon  dialogue,  listed  all  the 
details  in  the  frames  of  Sunday  strips, 
learned  how  comics  are  printed,  drawn 
their  own  comics,  and  more. 

Gahowitz  also  uses  editorial  cartoons 
to  spur  classroom  discussion  of  historical 
events  and  current  events  such  as  the 
presidential  transition  from  George 
Bush  to  Bill  Clinton. 

Not  incidentally,  said  Gahowitz,  see¬ 
ing  editorial  cartoons  and  comics  all  the 
time  has  made  many  of  her  students 
more  interested  in  reading  the  rest  of 
the  newspaper. 

Why  cartoons  in  the  classroom?  “Hu¬ 
mor  makes  it  much  more  interesting  for 
the  children,”  said  Gahowitz,  who  cur¬ 
rently  teaches  fourth  grade  at  the  Van 
Cortlandtville  Elementary  School  in 
Mohegan  Lake,  N.Y.  “They’re  more 
open  to  working  when  they  know  they 
will  have  a  good  laugh.” 

She  added,  “Comics  are  very  visual 
and  exciting.  They’re  also  non-threaten- 
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Bonnie  Qabowitz  with  the  ‘Comics  for  Kids’ 
strip  by  Bob  Weber  Jr.  of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 


ing.  They  have  characters  children  feel 
familiar  with.” 

Gahowitz  said  school  administrators 
and  parents  seem  to  like  the  idea  of 
comics  in  the  classroom  as  much  as  her 
students,  because  she  has  never  been 
criticized  for  using  them. 

Not  surprisingly,  Gahowitz  has  found 
over  the  years  that  her  students’  favorite 
comics  are  those  with  kids  and  animals. 
“They  get  real  excited  when  animals  re¬ 
late  to  people  and  have  something  over 
people,”  she  said,  noting  that  this  could 
reflect  the  wishes  of  children  to  have  a 
little  more  say  in  a  world  dominated  by 
adults. 

Gahowitz  said  her  students’  favorite 
strip  is  probably  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Also 
popular  is  the  late  Ernie  Bushmiller’s 
“Nancy”  (now  done  by  Jerry  Scott  of 
United),  which  kids  see  via  Gabowitz’s 
classroom  cartoon  library.  This  library 
includes  anthologies  of  old  comics, 
Sunday  comics  sections  from  out-of- 
town  newspapers,  comic  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  more. 

Among  the  many  other  strips 


Gabowitz’s  students  enjoy  are  “Peanuts” 
by  Charles  Schulz  of  United,  “Luann” 
by  Greg  Evans  of  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate,  “Cathy”  by  Cathy  Guisewite  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  and  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston 
of  Universal. 

Gahowitz  herself  is  a  big  fan  of  the 
last  cartoonist.  “I  really  admire  the  way 
Lynn  Johnston  explores  contemporary 
family  issues,”  she  commented. 

The  teacher  added  that  reading  good 
comics  with  prominent  kid  characters, 
such  as  “Curtis”  by  Ray  Billingsley  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  has  helped 
her  gain  insight  into  the  minds  of 
youngsters. 

Gahowitz  also  has  gained  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  minds  of  cartoonists  she 
has  come  into  contact  with  since  1980. 
One  is  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  founder 
Mort  Walker,  who  does  “Beetle  Bailey” 
for  King.  Gahowitz  said  Walker  and  the 
museum  —  which  is  moving  to  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  after  years  in  Rye  Brook, 
N.Y.  —  have  been  extremely  helpful  to 
her. 

Another  institution  aiding  Gahowitz 
has  been  Ohio  State  University’s  Car¬ 
toon,  Graphic,  and  Photographic  Re¬ 
search  Arts  Library,  where  she  has 
spent  vacation  time  doing  extensive  re¬ 
search  into  cartoons.  Gahowitz  also  at¬ 
tended  this  October’s  cartoon  festival 
at  Ohio  State,  where  she  met  even 
more  syndicated  artists. 

Gahowitz  said  she  is  impressed  with 
how  hard  cartoonists  work  and  how 
nice  they  are.  “They’ve  really  supported 
my  work,”  she  noted.  “They’re  willing 
to  talk  to  me,  give  me  information,  an¬ 
swer  questions,  and  send  me  samples.” 
Cartoonists  have  also  spoken  to 
Gabowitz’s  students. 

Nowadays,  Gabowitz’s  students  are 
not  just  elementary  schoolers.  She  just 
finished  teaching  a  seven-week  course 
in  which  a  dozen  educators  from  five 
school  districts  learned  about  using 
comics  to  motivate  their  high-risk  stu¬ 
dents.  The  course  was  offered  through 
the  Special  Education  Training  and 
Resource  Center  of  Putnam/Northern 
Westchester,  with  two  graduate  credits 
available  from  the  College  of  New 
Rochelle. 

Gahowitz  has  also  conducted  work¬ 
shops  and  provided  informal  advice  to 
fellow  teachers  about  comics  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  tool. 

Her  long-range  goals  include  devel- 
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oping  a  program  using  comics  to  help 
teach  literacy  skills  to  adults,  starting  a 
national  newsletter  for  educators  about 
comics  in  the  classroom,  and  writing  a 
book  on  the  subject. 

Gabowitz  —  based  at  Contemporary 
Learning  Systems,  405  Tarrytown  Rd., 
Suite  468,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10607  — 
has  been  a  teacher  for  24  years.  She  has 
also  worked  as  a  substance-abuse  coun¬ 
selor,  produced  and  hosted  several  pub¬ 
lic-access  cable  series,  and  more. 

The  award-winning  Gabowitz  holds  a 
B.S.  in  elementary  education  from  John¬ 
son  State  College  in  Vermont,  and  also 
studied  at  the  New  England  Conservato¬ 
ry  of  Music,  Boston  University,  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  BECT 

Readers  angered  at 
pulling  of  10  strips 

ABOUT  700  READERS  complained 
after  the  Florida  TimeS'Union  dropped 
10  comics  that  finished  low  in  a  reader 
survey. 

Among  the  strips  pulled  were  two  with 
more  than  1,000  client  newspapers  — 
“Shoe”  by  Jeff  MacNelly  of  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services  and  “The  Wizard  of  Id”  by 
Johnny  Hart  and  Brant  Parker  of  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate. 

The  Jacksonville  paper,  which  stated 
that  it  will  not  reinstate  the  comics, 
made  the  drops  to  create  more  room  for 
other  features  in  its  Lifestyle  section. 
The  revamped  section  now  carries  26 
comics. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston 
of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  won  a  re¬ 
cent  comic  poll. 

Readers’  next  four  favorites  were 
“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  “Rose  Is  Rose”  by  Pat 
Brady  of  United,  “Drabble”  by  Kevin  Fa¬ 
gan  of  United,  and  “One  Big  Happy”  by 
Rick  Detorie  of  Creators. 


Sportswriter  is  now 
with  Tribune  Media 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  sportswriter 
Mitch  Albom  has  joined  Tribune  Media 
Services  as  a  twice-weekly  columnist. 

Albom,  who  has  earned  more  than 
100  awards  during  his  career,  was  voted 
the  top  U.S.  sports  columnist  for  six 
consecutive  years  by  the  Associated 
Press  Sports  Editors. 

He  is  also  an  ESPN  sports  commenta¬ 
tor  and  the  author  of  four  books,  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  Live  Albom  III. 


Lesher  sues  S.F.  Chronicle  and 
United  over  feature  exclusivity 


by  M.L.  Stein 

LESHER  COMMUNICATIONS  INC., 
publisher  of  four  East  Bay  dailies,  has 
sued  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate  to  obtain 
use  of  the  “Peanuts”  and  “Garfield” 
comics  and  VCR  Plus  television  codes. 

The  federal  court  action  charges  that 
the  Chronicle’s  exclusivity  contract 
with  United  for  the  features  violates 
antitrust  laws  and  California’s  unfair 
competition  statutes. 

Shortly  before  filing  the  suit,  the 
Lesher  papers  began  running  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes,”  “The  Far  Side,”  “Dear 
Abby,”  Pat  Oliphant’s  political  cartoons, 
and  other  features  as  the  result  of  a  year¬ 
long  negotiated  agreement  with  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate,  which  had  given 
the  Chronicle  exclusive  rights  to  them. 

Of  that  agreement,  LCI  executive 
editor  Clayton  Haswell  said,  “This  is  an 
important  victory  in  our  drive  to  im¬ 
prove  Times  newspapers.” 

LCI,  whose  principal  owner  is  Dean 
Lesher,  publishes  its  flagship  paper,  the 
Contra  Costa  Times,  and  the  West 
County  Times,  San  Ramon  Valley  Times, 
and  Valley  Times  in  Alameda  County  in 
addition  to  several  other  Northern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  papers. 

The  Chronicle  has  a  circulation  of 
about  90,000  in  Alameda  County. 

The  federal  suit  claims  the  four  LCI 
dailies  had  a  total  of  135,835  sub¬ 
scribers  as  of  September  1991  —  43.8% 
of  the  Contra  Costa  County  market  — 
compared  with  the  Chronicle’s  market 
share  of  57,894  subscribers,  or  18.5%. 

LCI’s  action  recalled  a  similar  suit  in 

1985  against  the  Chronicle  by  Robert  C. 
Maynard,  then  publisher  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  which  accused  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  paper  of  unfairly  monopolizing 
“Doonesbury”  and  other  strips.  A  federal 
court  refused  to  order  the  Chronicle  to 
release  the  strips  to  the  Tribune,  but  an 
out-of-court  settlement  was  reached  in 

1986  that  allowed  each  paper  to  buy 
each  other’s  exclusive  features. 

The  LCI  suit  alleges  that  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  has  also  allowed  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  and  the  Alameda  Newspapers 
group  to  buy  “Peanuts”  and  “Garfield,” 
while  refusing  a  similar  waiver  to  the 
Times  papers.  The  Alameda  chain, 
which  recently  bought  the  Oakland 


Tribune,  includes  the  Tri-Valley  Herald, 
which  circulates  in  Contra  Costa 
County. 

The  suit  asks  for  unspecified  damages 
(tripled  under  antitrust  laws)  for  harm 
suffered  by  the  LCI  publications. 

Lesher’s  attorney,  Joseph  M.  Burton, 
called  the  Chronicle’s  arrangement 
with  United  “eminently  unfair.” 

Haswell  said  several  other  syndicates 
agree  with  Lesher’s  position  and  will  be 
making  more  comics  available  to  Times 
papers  in  the  coming  weeks. 

LCI  president  George  Riggs  said  the 
antitrust  action  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
Lesher  newspapers  are  the  only  major 
publications  in  the  Bay  area  prevented 
from  using  the  contested  features. 

Chronicle  executive  editor  William 
German  said  the  paper  “has  not  yet  de¬ 
cided  on  a  response”  to  the  suit.  He 
added,  however,  that  he  personally  be¬ 
lieves  the  suit  “has  no  merit.”  BECT 


THERE'S 
READERSHIP 
IN  REVIEWS. 


Scanning  the  Bookshelf  prom¬ 
ises  every  Sunday  and  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  good  reading  for  more 
readers.  And  our  two  record  re¬ 
view  columns.  Strictly  Classical 
and  World  of  Music,  will  quickly 
drum  up  increased  readership 
from  18  to  80. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  to  or¬ 
der  a  free  sample  today.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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Franchise  articles 

STORIES  ABOUT  THE  franchising 
business  are  being  offered  by  the  Hayes 
Group  (HG). 

These  articles  are  written  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Hayes,  who  also  does  HG’s  reg¬ 
ular  franchising  column  (E&P,  Feb.  29, 
1992). 

HG  is  based  at  426  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  Suite  3,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 
19034. 

King  editor  is  dead 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
executive  editor  Tom  Pritchard  died 
Dec.  4  after  suffering  a  heart  attack  at 
his  home  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Pritchard,  64,  oversaw  day-to-day  ed¬ 
itorial  operations  and  the  development 
of  columns,  political  cartoons,  and  edi¬ 
torial  services  for  King  and  its  North 
America  Syndicate  division.  He  joined 
King  in  1973,  and  had  served  as  senior 
editor  and  managing  editor  before  be¬ 
coming  executive  editor  in  1990. 

“Tom  made  many  contributions  to 
the  syndicate  over  the  years,”  said  King 
president  Joseph  D’Angelo.  “He  not 
only  brought  fine  journalistic  skills  to 
his  job,  but  a  remarkable  ability  to  deal 
with  people,  the  staff,  and  dozens  of 
creators  in  a  kind  and  caring  way.” 

Pritchard  was  a  Bronxville,  N.Y.,  na¬ 
tive  who  dropped  out  of  high  school  at 
1 7  and  joined  the  Army  to  escape  a 


Tom  Pritchard  in  1989. 


troubled  family  life.  He  later  entered 
the  Air  Force,  where  he  honed  his  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  skills  in  a  public  affairs 
position. 

After  that,  Pritchard  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record- 
Journal,  a  feature  writer  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Wethersfield  (Conn.)  Post, 
and  executive  editor  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer  before  joining 
King. 

Landers  response 

READERS  DONATED  MORE  than 
1 5,000  hearing  aids  to  Hear  Now  after 
the  Denver-based  organization  was 
mentioned  in  a  column  by  Ann  Landers 
of  Creators  Syndicate. 


Service  expansion 

KNIGHT-RIDDER/TRIBUNE  Busi¬ 
ness  News  has  added  the  Denver  Post  as 
its  56th  contributing  publication. 

Also,  the  1 1 -month-old  electronic 
service  has  made  the  Information  Ac¬ 
cess  Group  of  Foster  City,  Calif.,  and 
NewsBank  Inc.  of  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
its  14th  and  15th  distributors. 

Newborn  character 

A  BABY  WILL  join  the  “Drabble”  house¬ 
hold  during  the  week  of  Dec.  14. 

Until  then,  the  gender  of  Norman 
Drabble’s  sibling  is  being  kept  a  secret. 

Cartoonist  Kevin  Fagan  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  is  the  father  of  three 
young  children  himself. 

Poems  are  offered 

ASSORTED  WHIMSICAL  POEMS 
are  being  offered  for  sidebar  use  with 
Christmas  features. 

The  holiday  verses  are  by  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  Milbrath,  whose  poems  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  now  defunct  Wash' 
ington  Star,  and  other  publications. 

Milbrath — based  at  1349  Douglas 
Ave.,  Flossmoor,  Ill.  60422 — formerly 
wrote  the  syndicated  “Nine  to  Five 
Woman”  feature  under  the  name  of 
Mary  Margaret  Carberry. 
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The  New  York  Times  Syndicate  (NYTS)  and  New  York  Times  News  Service  (NYTNS)  each  held  gatherings  last  month.  One  was  a 
cocktail  party  marking  the  syndicate’s  10th  anniversary  of  distributing  material  from  Newsweek  magazine.  At  that  reception,  NYTS/ 
Cartoonews  International  political  cartoonist  Ranan  Lurie  autographed  copies  of  his  ‘Lurie’s  Who’s  Who  in  the  World’  poster.  With 
Lurie  (left  in  left-hand  photo)  are  New  York  Times  Co.  president  Lance  Primis,  NYTS/NYTNS  president  John  Brewer,  and  Newsweek 
editor  in  chief  Richard  Smith.  The  other  gathering  was  a  two-day  conference  of  representatives  of  NYTNS’s  five  contributing  partners. 
Pictured  (from  left  in  right-hand  photo)  are  NYTNS  graphics/photo  director  Peter  Trigg,  Cox  News  Service  bureau  chief  Andrew  Qlass, 
Los  Armeies  Daily  News  editor  Robert  Burdick,  NYTNS  executive  editor  Peggy  Walsh,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  executive  editor 
Michael  Blackman,  Kansas  City  Star  assistant  managing  editorinews  Monroe  Dodd,  NYTNS  associate  editor  Jim  Robison,  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  numaging  editor  Matthew  Wilson. 
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Appeals  court 
hears  RBOC  case 


MATURITY  NEWS  SERVICE 
MEANS  BUSINESS 


ATTORNEYS  FOR  ALL  sides  in  the 
ongoing  battle  over  whether  the  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  companies  should 
be  allowed  to  offer  information  ser¬ 
vices  recently  presented  their  oral  ar¬ 
guments  before  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit. 

On  July  25,  1991,  U.S.  District  Court 
judge  Harold  Greene  reluctantly  ruled 
that  the  RBOCs  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  information  services.  At  the 
time,  however,  Greene  imposed  a  stay 
on  such  activity  pending  the  outcome  of 
further  court  proceedings  (E&P,  Aug.  3, 
1991,  P.9). 

That  October,  however,  the  Appeals 
Court  lifted  the  stay,  calling  judge 
Greene’s  action  an  “abuse  of  discretion” 
(E&P,Oct.l2,  1991,  P.  11). 

The  appeals  process  continued  on  the 
core  of  judge  Greene’s  ruling,  and  it  was 
arguments  on  those  issues  that  were 
heard  Dec.  1  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Newspaper  industry  associations  and 
other  groups  are  strongly  opposed  to  lift¬ 
ing  the  ban  on  RBOC  entry  into  infor¬ 
mation  services  and  have  made  a  priori¬ 
ty  of  fighting  such  action  in  both  the 
courts  and  in  Congress. 

—  Debra  Gersh 


The  Rocky  Mountain  News 

has  discovered  that  its 
quarterly  senior  tab  attracts 
two  audiences  -  older  readers 
looking  for  news  they  can  use 
and  baby  boomers  concerned 
with  aging  parents. 

The  St  Petersburg  Times’ 
new  monthly  tab  “Seniority” 
is  an  instant  hit  with  readers. 


More  and  more  editors 
are  using  Maturity  News 
Service  to  help  reach 
affluent  50-plus  readers, 
a  growing  audience  that 
turns  to  newspapers 
for  information  and 
entertainment. 

In  addition  to  using 
MNS  stories,  photos  and 
graphics  throughout  the 
paper,  many  editors  are 
creating  special  pages, 
sections  and  supplements 
aimed  at  mature  readers. 

The  Knoxviiie  News- 
Sentinei  backs  up  its  general 
senior  coverage  with  a  self¬ 
standing,  monthly  magazine 
entitled  “Fifty  Plus.” 

The  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  features  the  work 
of  columnist  Betty  Booker  in  a 
stylish,  weekly  lifestyle  section 
called  “Prime  Living.” 


Maturity 
News  Service 
can  help 
you  build 
readership, 
circuiation 
and 

advertising. 


Ad  boycott  shuts 
Canadian  weekly 


AN  ADVERTISER  BOYCOTT  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  shutting  down  the  weekly 
South  Cariboo  Spectator  in  100  Mile 
House,  British  Columbia. 

The  boycott  began  after  Spectator 
editor  and  co-owner  Diane  Scherger 
suggested  on  national  television  that 
every  other  home  was  growing  marijua¬ 
na  in  the  area  190  miles  northeast  of 
Vancouver. 

What  police  believe  was  an  arson  fire 
destroyed  the  newspaper’s  building  in 
March  after  it  had  published  stories 
about  local  marijuana  cultivation. 

“Due  to  70%  of  merchants  boy¬ 
cotting  this  newspaper  because  of  .  .  . 
any  reference  to  100  Mile  area  possibly 
having  a  drug  problem  we  do  not  have 
enough  advertising  to  continue  at  this 
moment,”  Scherger  announced. 

“Your  local  merchants  decided  they 
did  not  want  an  open  and  free  press. 
They  want  to  censor  what  you  read.  We 
truly  live  in  a  mean-spirited  community.” 
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MNS.  WE’RE  PART  OF  YOUR  FUTURE 

For  more  information,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson 
at  800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


200  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 
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In  Brief 


Senate  leak  probe 
cost  $550,000 

THE  FRUITLESS  INVESTIGATION 
by  an  independent  counsel  seeking  to 
determine  who  leaked  information 
about  Anita  Hill’s  charges  of  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  against  then-Supreme  Court 
nominee  Clarence  Thomas  cost  taxpay¬ 
ers  some  $550,000. 

According  to  a  semiannual  report 
from  the  Senate,  $499,983.50  in  legal 
fees  was  paid  to  Curtis  Malet-Prevost 
Colt  and  Mosle,  the  law  firm  of  Peter 
Fleming,  who  was  the  special  indepen¬ 
dent  counsel.  Another  $50,000  went  to 
staff  salaries  and  other  expenses. 

After  a  four-month  investigation  of 
both  the  Hill-Thomas  leak  and  a  leak 
from  the  Keating  Five  hearings,  during 
which  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
uncover  reporters’  sources,  Fleming  is¬ 
sued  a  report  stating  he  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  source  of  leaks  in  either  case 
(E&P,  May  9,  P.13). 

Bass  offer  for 
Maxwell  properties 
judged  too  low 

TEXAS  BILLIONAIRE  ROBERT  Bass 
made  a  $1.2  billion  offer  for  Macmillan 
Inc.  and  Official  Airline  Guides,  but  ad¬ 
ministrators  rejected  the  offer  as  too 
low. 

The  accounting  firm  of  Price  Water- 
house  rejected  the  offer  from  Bass, 
which  included  $750  million  in  cash, 
and  instead  hopes  to  sell  the  companies 
separately,  said  Simon  Scott,  spokesman 
for  the  firm. 

The  companies  are  the  main  remain¬ 
ing  U.S.  businesses  of  the  media  empire 
assembled  by  the  late  Robert  Maxwell. 
Macmillan  publishes  books  and  provides 
information  services,  while  OAG  pub¬ 
lishes  airline  schedules. 

Price  Waterhouse  believes  too  much 
of  the  money  from  the  Bass  offer  would 
be  used  to  satisfy  liabilities  of  Macmillan 
and  Official  Airline  Guides,  which  are 
units  of  Maxwell  Communication  Corp., 
and  not  enough  would  go  to  Maxwell’s 
creditors,  Scott  said. 

Maxwell,  68,  was  found  dead  in  the 
sea  off  the  Canary  Islands  on  Nov.  5, 
1991.  Shortly  after,  his  empire  collapsed 


under  massive  debts.  Officials  found  that 
he  had  stolen  millions  from  pension 
funds  of  companies  he  controlled  to  pay 
off  debts,  cover  operating  costs  of  his 
private  companies  and  provide  collateral 
for  bank  loans.  — AP 

Severed  finger 
sent  to  publisher 

A  BAY  MINETTE,  Ala.,  man  severed 
his  finger,  scrawled  an  obscene  message 
in  blood,  and  mailed  both  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  who  had  fired  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  court  complaint. 

Following  the  incident.  Gulf  Coast 
Newspapers  publisher  Marvin  Pike  won 
a  court  order  barring  Clarence  Gray 
from  the  paper’s  office  in  Robertsdale. 

Circuit  Judge  Charles  Partin  agreed 
with  Pike’s  argument  that  Gray  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  to  employees  and  property  of  the 
company  and  should  be  blocked  from 
going  near  the  property  or  those  who 
work  there. 

According  to  Pike’s  affidavit.  Gray 
was  fired  on  Oct.  2  for  violating  compa¬ 
ny  procedures.  He  had  worked  at  Gulf 
Coast  Newspapers  since  August  1990. 

About  an  hour  after  the  dismissal, 
while  Gray  was  still  in  the  office,  he 
took  a  butcher  knife  and  severed  one  of 
his  fingers,  according  to  the  affidavit. 
Gray  wrote  an  obscene  message  in  his 
blood,  placed  it  and  the  finger  in  an  en¬ 
velope,  and  put  it  in  Pike’s  correspon¬ 
dence  box,  the  affidavit  said. 

Pike  said  Gray  threatened  to  kill  him 
and  other  company  employees. 

Gulf  Coast  publishes  three  weeklies 
and  three  biweekly  papers  at  its  Roberts¬ 
dale  office.  — AP 

Union  pickets 
Dayton  daily 

ABOUT  30  UNION  members  repre¬ 
senting  reporters,  printers  and  other 
workers  at  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  picketed  the  newspaper  to  protest 
the  lack  of  a  contract  for  some  workers. 

Paul  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Unity 
Council,  which  includes  unions  at  the 
newspaper,  said  management  had  been 
unwilling  to  negotiate. 

“We  just  want  to  let  people  know 
we’re  not  happy  with  the  way  things  are 


going,”  Stewart  said  during  picketing. 

Publisher  Brad  Tills9n  said  it  is 
“patently  untrue”  that  the  newspaper 
has  been  uncooperative. 

“We’ve  spent  probably  hundreds  of 
hours  negotiating,”  Tillson  said. 

Tillson  said  eight  of  13  unions  have 
contracts  and  that  the  remaining  five 
are  being  negotiated.  Four  new  labor 
contracts  have  been  negotiated  this  year 
alone. 

Rob  Modic,  president  of  the  Dayton 
Newspaper  Guild,  said  his  union’s  con¬ 
tract  expired  more  than  three  years  ago. 
The  Guild  represents  180  newsroom 
employees. 

Tillson  said  newsroom  employ¬ 
ees  had  received  a  $50-a-week  raise 
last  December.  —  AP 

Mexican  govt,  to 
sell  newspaper 

THE  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  says 
it  plans  to  sell  its  official  newspaper  and 
two  television  stations  in  the  first  half  of 
1993. 

Jacques  Rogozinski,  head  of  privatiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Treasury  Department,  said 
terms  for  the  sales  of  El  Nacional  and 
Channels  7  and  13  would  be  announced 
in  the  first  days  of  January. 

He  said  80  branches  of  40  state  enter¬ 
prises  remain  to  be  sold  under  a  program 
that  has  shed  banks,  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  and  hundreds  of  other  money- los¬ 
ing  companies  across  Mexico.  —  AP 


New  weekly 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  will 
start  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Arizona  this 
month,  the  Parker  Pilot. 

It  is  the  Yuma-based  company’s  16th 
newspaper  in  Arizona  and  California. 

Dave  Porter,  publisher  of  Western’s 
twice-weekly  Palo  Verde  Times  in 
Blythe,  Calif,  will  also  be  publisher  of 
the  new  Parker  newspaper. 

Western  runs  papers  in  14  rural  Ari¬ 
zona  communities  and  Blythe,  as  well  as 
a  commercial  printing  business,  a  bill¬ 
board  company  and  a  magazine,  Arizona 
Now. 

Parker  already  has  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Parker  Pioneer,  owned  by  Wick 
Communications.  —  AP 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

While  most  high  school  press  directors 
welcome  the  support  the  scholastic  press 
receives  in  the  form  of  newspaper  com¬ 
petitions,  the  lukewarm  endorsement  of 
more  competitions  and  comments  of 
some  directors  suggest  they  should  de- 
emphasize  the  awards  and  focus  instead 
on  things  of  instructional  value. 

Examination  of  the  types  of  support 
the  newspapers  and  professional  press  as¬ 
sociations  have  traditionally  provided 
indicated  that  if  instructional  support  is 
to  be  gained,  high  school  press  directors 
and  journalism  teachers  may  have  to 
initiate  the  ideas,  enlighten  the  media 
on  state  education  issues,  and  press  for 
action. 

For  example,  a  Midwest  press  director 
noted  that  an  area  newspaper  provides 
judges  for  contests  and  money  for  tro¬ 
phies,  but  the  director  expressed  a  desire 
for  a  more  active  and  direct  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  newspaper.  He  observed  that 
the  newspaper  would  not  oppose  such 
participation,  but  might  not  give  it  a 
high  priority. 

Another  director  commented,  “Pros 
on  the  big-city  papers  don’t  usually 
think  a  lot  about  high  school  journalism 
unless  high  school  teachers  and  state 
high  school  press  officers  continually 
make  contact.” 

Exactly  what  do  the  high  school 
press  association  directors  want  from 
newspapers? 


The  answer  is  not  totally  clear,  but 
the  survey  and  previous  research  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  directors  want  newspapers 
to  support  journalism  education  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  teaching  force,  not  simply  as  a 
tool  for  recruiting  cheap  labor. 

No  doubt  the  high  school  press  asso¬ 
ciation  directors  are  more  attuned  than 
professional  journalists  to  educational  is¬ 
sues  such  as  allowing  credit  for  journal¬ 
ism  courses  and  the  certification  of 
teachers,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  high  school  press  directors  that  these 
types  of  issues  are  not  getting  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  merit. 

As  noted  earlier,  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  high  school  journalism  cours¬ 
es  contribute  to  language  arts  education 


in  ways  that  not  even  English  courses  do, 
and  it  is  this  message  that  directors  want 
newspapers  to  carry  to  the  public  and  to 
state  departments  of  education. 

One  director  noted  that  the  goal  of 
her  organization  is  not  to  persuade  stu¬ 
dents  to  pursue  a  college  journalism  ma¬ 
jor.  Yet  it  appears  this  remains  a  signifi¬ 
cant,  albeit  selfish,  interest  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  press. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  steady  supply  of 
college  journalism  graduates  willing  to 
work  for  low  pay,  most  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  and  reporters  may  give 
little  heed  to  the  high  school  press  asso¬ 
ciation  directors’  concern  with  issues 
such  as  teacher  certification  and  credits 
toward  graduation. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  suggested  seven 
ways  to  strengthen  its  ties  with  high 
school  journalism  programs: 

1.  Provide  student  internships. 

2.  Provide  adviser  internships. 

3.  Furnish  speakers. 

4.  Support  student  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

5.  Institute  scholarships. 

6.  Report  news  of  student  publications. 

7.  Develop  a  program  to  allow  teachers 
and  editors  to  exchange  places  for  a  day. 

The  suggestions  were  motivated  by  a 
desire  “to  build  a  stronger  professional 
pool,”  but,  as  one  student  press  advocate 
noted,  educators  hear  editors  saying, 
“There’s  no  problem.  We’ve  got  more 
[job]  applicants  than  we  can  handle.” 

At  times  even  educators — particularly 


those  in  higher  education — speak  as 
though  their  objective  is  to  provide  a  re¬ 
cruiting  service. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  there 
is  a  relationship  between  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  and  interest  in  newspaper  careers, 
the  task  of  the  scholastic  press  is  to  en¬ 
courage  newspapers  to  examine  educa¬ 
tional  issues  beyond  those  that  stimulate 
interest  of  students  in  journalism  careers. 

For  example,  literacy  at  all  levels  of 
education  is  a  concern  that  the  press  can 
keep  in  the  public  spotlight.  If  journal¬ 
ism  education  can  combat  illiteracy  and 
prove  itself  a  powerful  educational  force 
in  high  schools  rather  than  simply  as  a 
pool  of  potential  employees,  then  the 
press  should  not  simply  encourage,  but 


demand,  that  journalism  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  the  curriculum  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  levels  as  well  as  the 
high  school  level. 

There  appears  to  be  a  series  of  battles 
confronting  journalism  education  in 
high  schools.  Many  of  the  battles  con¬ 
cern  the  matter  of  granting  credit  for 
journalism  courses.  While  battles  have 
been  lost,  others  have  been  won  includ¬ 
ing  some  with  the  help  of  the  profession¬ 
al  press.  However,  there  is  still  fear  that 
journalism  increasingly  is  being  treated 
as  an  extracurricular  activity  rather  than 
a  significant  educational  vehicle. 

Another  battle  is  to  prepare  ongoing 
programs  that  educate  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  advisers.  In  the  early  1980s,  there 
appeared  to  be  some  optimism  that 
scholastic  journalism  had  come  of  age 
and  that  a  new  breed  of  journalism 
teacher-adviser  had  emerged,  but  edu¬ 
cating  advisers  is  an  elusive  goal  when  as 
many  as  30%  of  the  advisers  are  replaced 
each  year. 

Some  high  school  press  directors  be¬ 
lieve  scholastic  journalism’s  low  acade¬ 
mic  standing  is  related  to  inconsistent 
teacher  certification  policies.  Many 
states  have  no  certification  require¬ 
ments  for  high  school  journalism  teach¬ 
ers,  and  others  have  varying  standards 
which  include  simply  accepting  English 
teachers  as  qualified  to  teach  journal¬ 
ism.  Professional  press  associations  have 
encouraged  newspaper  editors  to  con¬ 
vince  college  and  university  journalism 
programs  to  help  educate  high  school 
journalism  teachers.  One  way  this  has 
been  done  was  through  Outreach,  a 
program  that  encouraged  advisers  to 
gain  information  about  journalism 
through  a  network  of  professional  press 
associations. 

Possibly  the  professional  press  has  re¬ 
acted  to  appeals  from  high  school  press 
associations  much  as  it  would  react  to 
any  other  group  seeking  favorable  news¬ 
paper  coverage.  This  would  be  under¬ 
standable  except  that  the  issue  is  deeper 
than  merely  stimulating  interest  in  a  ca¬ 
reer  option.  In  the  formative  years  of  the 
scholastic  press,  many  teachers  and  high 
school  press  associations  may  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  wrong  type  of  support  in 
the  form  of  competitions. 

The  task  now  for  the  high  school  press 
association  directors  and  members  is  to 
persuade  their  professional  kin  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  state  edu¬ 
cation  agencies  to  a  significant  fact:  High 
school  journalism  is  being  tossed  onto  the 
extracurricular  scrap  pile  when  it  could 
be  used  as  a  significant  weapon  in  a  battle 
against  illiteracy.  BECT 


There  is  still  fear  that  journalism  increasingly 
is  being  treated  as  an  extracurricular  activity 
rather  than  a  significant  educational  vehicle. 
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Diversity 

Continued  from  page  14 

“Gay  and  lesbian  issues’  time  has  come,” 
he  said,  because  homosexuals  are  both 
readers  and  employees  of  newspapers. 

National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Journalists  president  Diane  Alverio  said 
diversity  was  not  as  black  and  white  as 
the  summit  portrayed  but  included  the 
growing  Latino  population. 

“When  you  make  your  business  plans, 
keep  that  in  mind,”  she  said. 

Wanda  Lloyd,  a  USA  Today  execu¬ 
tive  and  vice  chairwoman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Minority  Media 
Executives,  shared  Estes-Sumpter’s  frus¬ 
tration  and  cited  “racism  and  hostility” 
at  many  newspapers. 

“It  may  he  surprising,  but  1  hear  about 
it  all  the  time,”  she  said. 

Tribune  Co.  president  Charles  Brum- 
back  suggested  the  tensions  were  im¬ 
proving,  but  Lloyd  disagreed,  saying, 
“We  have  not  done  a  good  job  of  sensi¬ 
tizing  people.” 

Lloyd  urged  companies  to  include  mi¬ 
norities  in  management,  because,  “if 
there  are  no  minorities  at  the  top  ranks, 
it’s  very  difficult  to  increase  their  num¬ 
bers  at  the  bottom.” 

Several  minority  journalists  said  top 
managers  are  not  communicating  effec¬ 
tively  enough  with  middle  managers  the 
commitment  to  make  everybody  feel 
welcome  in  newspapers. 

“The  message  isn’t  getting  through  to 
the  people  that  need  it,”  said  Seattle 
Times  columnist  Don  Williamson. 

A  glaring  example  of  simmering  racial 
tension  took  place  a  couple  of  years  ago 
at  the  Times  when  minority  staffers  ar¬ 
rived  at  work  one  morning  to  find  Ku 
Klux  Klan  hate  literature  on  their  desks. 
Management  ordered  all  news  staff  to 
attend  sensitivity  training. 

Williamson  said  the  incident  was  one 
cause  of  the  Times’  aggressive  stance  on 
diversity  ever  since.  Times  publisher  and 
CEO  Blethen,  called  the  incident 
“shocking.” 

White  backlash 

In  a  rare  public  acknowledgement  of 
the  existence  of  white  backlash  against 
industry  efforts  to  integrate.  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.  president  David  Laventhol  said 
that  “white  males  consider  themselves  a 
threatened  group  by  what  we’re  talking 
about.” 

People  fearful  that  minorities  were  be¬ 
ing  favored  in  hiring  and  promotion  de¬ 
manded  that  white  males  be  included  on 
the  company’s  diversity  committee,  he 
said. 


Likewise,  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot 
Ledger  editor  Bill  Ketter  said  there  was  a 
backlash  among  white  women  against 
efforts  to  hire  and  promote  minorities. 

Newspapers  include  18%  minori¬ 
ties — black,  Hispanic,  Asian  and  Native 
American — and  38%  women  in  their 
combined  work  force,  according  to 
NAA  figures. 

A  study  on  what  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  are  doing  was  not  complete  in  time 
for  the  summit  conference. 

Speakers  from  other  industries  said  di¬ 
versity  needs  a  firm  commitment  from 
top  executives.  They  said  companies 
must  put  into  action  what  they  say — or 
“walk  the  talk.”  Firm  measurements 
must  be  used  to  get  results  and  compen¬ 
sation  for  minority  managers  is  essential, 
they  said. 

Many  affirmative  action  plans  fail 
consistently  because  they  fail  to  change 
“corporate  culture,”  the  same  culture 
that  produced  most  existing  managers, 
the  speakers  said. 

Changing  cultures  takes  years,  the 
speakers  from  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  said. 

Ketter  told  how  his  newspaper  adapted 
its  coverage  to  its  area’s  increasing  Asian 
population  by  hiring  people  who  spoke 
Asian  languages.  As  it  turned  out,  a  Chi¬ 
nese-speaking  reporter  helped  save  lives 
at  a  fire  by  translating  for  the  residents 
that  children  were  trapped  upstairs. 

Its  involvement  in  language  programs 
has  yielded  new  readers  who  learned  Eng¬ 
lish  from  the  newspaper,  he  said. 

Blethen  said  the  Seattle  Times  made 
Martin  Luther  King  Day  a  holiday  for  all 
employees — without  bargaining.  It  ana¬ 
lyzed  photo  coverage  and  discovered  it 
was  “as  guilty  as  anybody  else”  in  por¬ 
traying  minorities  disproportionately 
negatively.  It  avoided  layoffs  in  a  reces¬ 
sion  because  they  would  hurt  minorities 
more,  and  it  has  several  programs  for  re¬ 
cruitment  and  internships. 

In  a  new  twist,  the  Times  is  starting  a 
regional  minority  job  bank  in  which  it 
will  steer  less  experienced  applicants  to 
smaller  papers  in  the  area. 

Gregory  Favre,  Sacramento  Bee  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  suggested  that  newspapers 
“audit”  their  own  content  to  determine 
if  they  perpetuate  stereotypes.  He  said 
the  Bee  discovered  it  was  “helping  cre¬ 
ate”  negative  perceptions  among  minor¬ 
ity  groups  “by  our  exclusion.” 

“We’re  not  remotely  where  we  want 
to  be”  said  NAA  diversity  committee 
chairman  and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  James  Batten,  who  said 
the  diversity  situation  puts  the  “econom¬ 
ic  vitality  of  this  business  at  risk.”  BEST 


APME 

Continued  from  page  13 
in  future  sports  reports.  This  means,  she 
said,  more  in-depth  features  from  writers 
who  will  be  expected  to  have  an  “atti¬ 
tude”  and  turn  out  descriptive  stories 
with  a  “different  flavor.” 

“All  I’m  really  asking  for  is  good  re¬ 
porting,  which  should  be  our  business,” 
Taylor  remarked. 

Sports  also  will  be  offering  expanded 
boxes  on  DataStream,  enabling  newspa¬ 
pers  to  buy  all  or  a  part  of  the  service, 
she  reported. 

Darrell  Christian,  AP’s  new  managing 
editor  and  the  previous  sports  editor, 
said  he  will  be  “responsive,  not  defen¬ 
sive  to  criticism”  and  will  “go  to  your 
shops  to  seek  input  of  your  wants  and 
needs.  My  top  priority  is  improving  edit¬ 
ing  and  writing  on  the  wire  and  giving 
readers  something  they  didn’t  get  on  tv 
the  night  before.”  BEOT 

Saved 

Continued  from  page  15 

Earlier  in  the  school  year,  Spight’s 
own  paper,  the  Harlan  High  Verdict,  was 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  extinction, 
eight  years  after  it  had  been  revived. 

“We  have  enough  money  for  the  first 
two  issues.  After  that,  we’ll  take  it  day 
by  day,”  she  said. 

In  September,  the  journalism  class 
that  sponsored  the  newspaper  was  dis¬ 
continued.  The  small  staff,  however,  has 
worked  hard  to  keep  the  paper  going, 
Spight  said. 

“They  come  over  to  my  house  on 
weekends  to  get  it  out,”  she  said. 

There  is  undeniable  talent  on  the  pa¬ 
per,  too.  Two  Harlan  High  students,  in 
fact,  are  regular  contributors  to  the 
Chicago  Defender. 

“If  the  [school]  paper  dies,  then  we’ll 
have  a  situation  where  these  students 
can  get  into  the  daily  paper,  but  not  in 
their  own  school  paper.  Is  that  crazy?” 
Spight  asked. 

Other  advisers  tell  Spight  they  face 
similar  situations,  she  said. 

Still,  the  Scholastic  Press  Association 
is  carrying  on  gamely. 

In  October,  even  with  the  funding  sit¬ 
uation  unsettled,  it  conducted  two  more 
workshops:  one  on  preparing  camera- 
ready  copy  and  the  other  on  covering 
election  campaigns. 

The  SPA  wishes  it  could  do  more, 
Spight  said. 

“Most  of  the  support,  unfortunately,  is 
only  moral,”  she  said.  BEOT 
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Is  your  Newspaper  Profiting 
from  the  Growth  of 
interactive  Media? 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  newspapers  offering  some  form  of  electronic  services  has  grown  dramatically  to  nearly  2000 
today.  Is  this  a  fad?  Not  likely  say  the  experts  who  believe  that  telecommunications  services  will  become  an  increasingly  important  part 
of  a  newspaper’s  marketing  plan.  Virtually  no  newspapers  have  discontinued  voice  services,  and  the  pioneers  are  adding  new  ones. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  now  using  interactive  media  to  protect  their  revenue  stream,  enhance  the  news  product,  offer 
advertisers  value-added  services  and  differentiate  their  paper.  The  objective  of  the  conference  is  to  provide  up-to-date,  practical  and 
actionable  information  on  the  developments  occurring  in  the  marketplace  today. 

This  is  one  conference  where  newspaper  management  can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the  voice  and 
electronic  information  services  market. 

If  your  responsibilities  include  revenue  generation,  reader  satisfaction  or  advertiser  attraction  and  retention,  you  should  be  at  this 
important  conference  to  help  strengthen  your  newspaper’s  position. 

Your  Company  Needs  to  be  at  this  Important  Event! 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference 

Newspapers  and  Teleconununications  Opportunities: 

Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services 

March  15-17, 1993  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco  on  Union  Square 


Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services 
The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $695  before  February  1,  1993. 

For  information  and  a  brochure,  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  1609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 

EditorS'Publisher  HU  The  Kelsey  Group 


W? 


Opinion/lnterest  in  Voice/Fax/Online 

(1  =  Not  Important,  10  =  Very  Important) 


Voice 

Fax 

Online 

One  Year  Ago 

5.2 

4.3 

3.6 

Today 

6.6 

5.6 

4.8 

In  One  Year 

7.6 

6.4 

5.7 

Survey  Conducted  by  The  Kelsey  Group  in  Late  1991/  Early  1992 
Among  302  Dailies  and  Weeklies  with  Circulatimi  over  30,000 
This  survey  is  currently  being  updated  so  new  results  can  be 
compared  with  data  collected  over  the  past  three  years.  Questions 
include  primary  objectives  for  interactive  media,  free  and  paid 
services  being  offered  and  conadered,  and  sad^action  levels. 


Some  of  the  topics  that  will  be  addressed  include: 

•  Getting  Started:  How  to  Do  it  Right 

•  New  Opportunities  for  Online  Services 

•  Growth  in  Fax  Publishing 

•  CD-ROM  and  Multimedia  Publishing 

•  Real-World  Lessons  from  the  Entrepreneurs 

•  Voice  Personals:  The  “Killer”  ^plication? 

•  Database  Publishing:  How  to  Own  the  Customer 

•  Protecting  the  Classified  Franchise 

•  Will  the  Brooks  Bill  Become  Reality? 

•  Beyond  the  Information  Franchise 

•  Newspapers  and  Directory  Publishing 

•  The  Future  of  Newspapers:  How  to  Get  There  fi*om  Here 


Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York.  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


900  PERSONALS 


•••  FREE  900  rs  *•• 

Yes  -  FREE  900  it'i  already  approved 
900  Call  Associotian  1(800)  982-6224 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Manthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  aur  business: 
Columns  available  on  rood  tests,  cor 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
god^.  (313)  573-2755. 


CARTOONS 


ENVIRONAAENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Daily,  weekly  or  occasional 
For  samples  call  (216)  251-1389 


THREE  COMIC  STRIPS,  two  panel 
cartoons,  one  crossword  puzzle.  Send 
$10  (or  4  samples  o(  each.  Serxl  to 
Archie  Hughes,  Classic  Features, 
1020  E.  Pass  Rd.,  Gulfport,  MS  39507 
(601)  897-1550. 


CHILDREN'S  HEALTH 


YOUR  CHIU7S  HEALTH.  Weekly  medi¬ 
cal  column  written  by  physician- 
editor  of  two  high  circulation  nation¬ 
al  health  magazines.  24  hour  reader 
response  line  with  lots  of  use. 
$l()/week.  Four  week  trial  $20.  Kent 
DeLong  M.D.,  PO  Box  1 6,  Yucaipa,  CA 
92399;  (714)  797-3532. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
pocked  showbiz  column  'UVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD.'  Camera-ready  with 
photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 


'Coping  In  The  Country.'  City  boy 
flees  to  the  backwoods,  experiences 
total  culture  shock.  Weekly,  700 
words.  Samples,  rates:  Clear  Creek 
Features,  17271  Little  Clear  Creek, 
Grass  Valley,  CA  95949 
(916)  272-7176. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $42,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  (or  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loons,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consuhonts  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174  (617 
643-1863. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  cate  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

'1st  in  RESULTS' 

Soles  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Towter,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
_ (903)  473-7200 _ 

Above  Averoge 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOUID  &  COMPANY 
21 1 1  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacKO  weekly.  (215) 
493-1795.  Samples.  1 1 1  S.  Dela¬ 
ware  Ave.,  Yardley,  PA  19067. 


Killer  Serial  'Life  in  the  Middle.' 
Weekly  soap  opera  -  in  print!  Humor. 
Mystery.  Romance.  Samples,  rates. 
UTM,  5120  Brookside  Blvd.,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64112.  (816)  931-6431. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including 
CNN,  24  hours  a  day.  ^r  fax  and 
computer-based  services  keep  you 
current  and  assist  in  your  own  cover¬ 
age.  For  information  and  free  samples, 
call  Jim  Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext. 
312. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


ROMANCE 


A  Matter  of  Romance 
Welcomes 

Little  Rock  Live  circ.  30,000 
(818)  791-5236  FAX  797-2335 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC.'  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Frank  Moclnnis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  #104-3283  Casorso  Road, 
Kelowna,  British  Columbia,  Canada 
VI W  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 


Attention  Classified  Advertisers: 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380  and  let  us  know! 


NEWSPAPER  B'cOKERS 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  ■  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  540-0636 

Dick  Smllh-Soulh-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707  8660 
D.  Cbussen-Midwest-(41 4)  272-6173 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  nraotia- 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  or  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Estoblished  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Bozennan,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Soles  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personaf  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisalBrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  A^ntain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILUPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lone 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


Refinance,  Acquisition,  Buyout, 
Restructuring,  Equity. 

JM&A  (614)  889-9747.  Est.  1983 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


12  newspapers,  east  coast, 
gross  revenues  over  $4  million. 
Long-term  owners  retiring. 

Jim  Martin,  JM&A,  (614)  889-9747. 


TEXAS  DAILY.  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  good  profit, 
rural  market,  $275,000.  Bruce 
Wright,  Media  Consultant,  (916) 
684-3987. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COAST:  Est.  weekly 
grossing  $500,000  with  35K  free 
circ.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Barry 
French,  Broker,  Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet, 
MA  02702  or  (508)  644-5772. 

New  York  suburban  vreekly  group.  Offi¬ 
cial  town  newspapers.  5,000  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  $300,000  gross.  Price 
$100,000,  terms.  Send  to  Box  6140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SAVANNAH,  GA  BI-WEEKLY  commu- 
nity  papers,  gross  nearly  break  even 
$90,000.  Easily  double.  Could  go 
weekly.  No  competition,  Olympics  com¬ 
ing  up.  Out  of  town  owner  will  consider 
investors.  Inquiries  to  Box  33,  V/estbury, 
NY  11590. 

WEEKUES-WEEKUES-WEEKUES 
We  currently  have  over  20  papers  for 
sale  -  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  -  all  over 
the  country.  Make  sure  you're  in  our 
buyer's  fifes.  Contact:  Larry  Grimes, 
W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  PO  Box  442, 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871,  (301)  540- 
0636...Since  1959  -  Over  625  Sold. 
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1993  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov  1992) 

Exclusive  data  on  U  S  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

$90  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $82  each 
$115  outside  the  U  S.  or  Canada. 

1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  (Published 
April  1992)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

$80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $72. 

$105  outside  the  U  S.  or  Canada. 

Payment  must  be  in  U  S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA.,  LA.,  and  NY  residents  please  add 
applicable  sales  tax.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery. 


Market  (iuide 


^  Name 

Title 

i 

1  Company 

Address 

Ste./Apt. 

City 

State 

Zip 

'VISA/MC  aaount  1 

Exp.  date 

BUSINESS  Circle  One  Category 

1 .  Newspapers 

2.  Newspaper  equipment  manufacturer 

3.  Syndicates/news  services 

4.  Advertising  Agencies 

5.  Public  relations  firms 

6.  Legal  firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer-general 

9.  Manufacturer-auto  &  truck 

10.  Manufacturer-food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University/public  library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  transportation 

16.  Individual 

1 7.  Publishing  other  than  newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other _ 


Editor  &  PubNslier 

Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper 
and  hove  a  circulation  of  over  4,000? 
Write  Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  are  a  small  community  newspaper 
group  that  believes  in  local  autonomy. 


Fax  Your  Ad 
(212)  929-1259 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  A  SMALL  community  newspaper 
group  looking  to  buy  a  newspaper  or  a 
group  of  newspapers  in  the  Carolina's  or 
Georgia.  We  are  interested  in  papers 
with  a  circulation  from  2,500  to 
1 5,000.  Contact  Stephen  Moody  at  (31 8) 
266-2100  or  write  to  PO  Box  4033-C, 
Lafayette,  LA  70502. 


TRAVEL 


GIVE  YOURSELF  a  professional  holiday 
gift.  Take  a  trip  to  Russia.  Individual  itin¬ 
eraries  with  personal  guide,  transporta¬ 
tion,  housing  avaibble  for  the  journal¬ 
istic  adventurer.  For  a  unique  opportu¬ 
nity  call  (704)  264-6397. 


Ours  is  a  world  where  people  don't 
know  what  they  want  and  are  willing  to 
go  through  hell  to  get  it. 

Don  Marquis 


1993 

Editord?Publisher 
Market  Guide 

ON  SALE  NOW 

Toatikryoutaifycanluaaur 

CktcUkttionDepanmentat 

(212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


MAILROOM 


INSERTERS 

1975  Kansa  320  2  into  1  inserter 
1985  Kansa  320  7  into  1  w/double  out 
1985  Kansa  480  6  into  1  inserter  w/ 
double  out 

1973  Muller  Martini  227E  3  into  1 
inserter 

1974  227S  4  into  1  inserter 

2  1983  227S  3  into  1  inserters 

1974  227E  4  into  1 

2  1977  227S  6  into  1 

1980  227S  5  into  1 

1985  227S  5  into  1 

All  equipment  available  immediately. 

MidAmerica  Graphics  Inc.  (800) 

356-4886 


MAimOOM 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


GUMMED  LABEUNG  MACHINE 
MAIUNG  MACHINE  SYSTEMS 


MMS  PS  140  Labeler 
with  Model  4100 
Quarter  Folder 
Used  less  than  6  months 


Signode  Strappings  Machines 
(1)  Model  MLN-2A  High  Speed 
(30  straps  per  minute) 


(1)  Model  MLN-2  Standard  Strapper 
(20  straps  per  minute) 


HELL  299  Color  Scanner 
And  Associated  Equipment 


Including  extra  drums,  screens, 
densitometer,  spare  parts,  etc.  Also 
includes  film  processor,  revolving 
darkroom  door  safe  lights,  sink,  etc. 


Contact 
Frank  Anthony 
Chattanooga  Publishing  Co. 
(615)  757-6402 


MAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUWRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Two  (2)  Compugraphic  Compuwriter 
88TG  phototypesetting  units  (fonts  in¬ 
cluded),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor,  1- 
year  supply  of  processing  chemicals  and 
additional  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all  in  good 
condition,  manufacturer  maintained.  You 
must  arrange  shipment.  Price  $10,000 
OBO.  Contact  Publisher,  The  Reporter, 
Florida  Keys  (305)  852-3216. 


UNOTRON  202,  basic  machine  w/1 
additional  disk  drive  and  accompanying 
1  LogE  LinelZA  and  1  LogE  Linel  de¬ 
velopers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212)  675-4380  or 
write  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  1 9th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


PRESSES 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 


“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 


FOR  SALE:  4/u  Goss  Community 
$61,000;  8/u  1982  Color  King 
w/KJ8  folder  &  2/u  1987  Color  King 
w/KJ6  both  in  Florida;  5/u  1983  RZ 
420;  5/u  1977  Harris  VI 5A;  2/u 
1972  News  King;  4/u  1983  Solna. 


Tel  913/362-8888  Fox  913/362-8901 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


Truth  is  not  a  diet,  but  a  condiment. 

Christopher  Morley 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

C\  AQQIFIFH  niQPI  AY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTMAN  MARKETING  GROUP,  INC. 
specializing  in  quality 
telemarketing  for  newspapers. 

(407)  774-8408. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
•Crews  and  Phones 
•Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telenxirketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Our  name  says  it  all. 

(313)  585-0018 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


\A/HAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 
1-(800)  327-8463 


CONSULTANTS 


FOR  OVER  20  YEARS  I  worked  and 
managed  all  areas  of  operations  in  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Let  my  experience  work  for 
you.  Call  Bill,  (908)  409-2880. 


Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate  con¬ 
tent,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward  im¬ 
proving  quality,  productivity.  Specialist 
in  small  and  rnMium-size  pap^s.  Write 
Mike  Wallace  News  Consulting,  512 
Capitala  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Capitala,  CA 
95010,  or  call  (408)  479-1757. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and  research 
materials,  custom  maps,  copy  writing 
and  graphic  design  (or  newspapers. 
Consulting  for  startups  and  niche  pub¬ 
lications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 
DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also  pro¬ 
vides  dampening  systems,  parallel  dri¬ 
ves,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 

Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

"Daily  Service  Contracts* 

"One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

fie  trouble  with  the  world  is  that  the 
stupid  are  cocksure  and  the  intelligent 
full ^  doubt. 

Bertrand  Russell 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

LOYOIA  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAUSM 
Tenure-track  assistant/associate 
for  fall  1993.  Ph.D.  or  equivalent. 
Letter,  vita,  names  of  three  refwences  to 
Susonna  Homig,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Texas  A&M  University,  College 
Station,  TX  77843-41 1 1 .  AA/EOE. 

ASSOd^TaHiP^’ES^ 

OF  COMMUNICATION 
(JOURNAUSM) 

Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit 
seeks  an  Associate/Full  Professor  of 
Communication  (tenure  track)  with 
primary  assignment  in  Journalism. 
We  are  particularly  interested  in 
attracting  an  individual  to  teach 
courses  in  journalism  and  media 
manogement.  Responsibilities  include 
teaching  undergraduate  courses 
and  advising  undergroduote  students, 
conducting  research  and  professiortal 
activities,  and  providing  depart¬ 
ment,  college  and  university  service. 
Position  requires  substantial 
professional  experience  in  a  management 
position,  teaching  experience,  and 
evidence  of  nationally  recognized  scho¬ 
larship  or  professional  activity.  An 
odvonced  degree  in  communication  or 
related  field  is  highly  desired. 
Review  of  applications  will  begin 
January  22,  1W3,  and  continue  until 
position  is  filled.  The  Department  of 
Communication  is  committed  to 
building  a  diverse  faculty  and 
strongly  encourages  candidates  who  can 
serve  vj«ll  in  an  urban  environment. 
Wayne  State  University  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer: 
People  Working  Together  to  Provide 
Quality  Service.  Please  forward  a 
letter  of  application,  three  letters  of 
recommendation,  ond  current  vitae  to: 
Dr.  Larry  D.  Miller,  Chair 
Search  Committee 
Department  of  Communication 
Wayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Ml  48202-3422 
Fax:  (313)  577-6300 
Direct:  (313)  577-2953 

Assistant  or  Associate  Professor, 
non-tenure  track,  beginning  August, 
1993.  Up  to  a  three-yeor  appointment. 
Duties  include  teaching  writing 
courses  and  may  include  teaching  edit¬ 
ing  and  a  course  in  candidate's  area 
of  interest.  Candidates  should  have 
exceptional  journalistic  record  and 
minimum  of  five  years  professional 
experience.  Master's  or  equivalent 
preferred.  Salary  dependent  upon  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Women  and  minority  candi¬ 
dates  etKouroged  to  apply.  Screening 
begins  February  1,  1993.  Send  letter, 
resume,  up  to  three  clips  and  three  letters 
of  reference  to:  John  Erickson,  Chair, 
Faculty  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
lA  52242.  AA/EOE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Mast^s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
denionstrated  excell^e  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Jourrxjlism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 

If  is  bard  to  believe  that  a  man  is  felling 
ibe  Inrib  when  you  know  ibat  you  would 
lie  if  you  were  in  bis  place. 

H..  L  MeiKken 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

HUMBOLDT  STATE  UNIVERSITY  —  The 
Journalism  Department  seeks  appli¬ 
cants  for  a  full-time  leave  replacement 
for  1 993-94  to  teoch  low  of  mass  com¬ 
munication,  mass  nredia  and  popular 
arts,  magazine  writing  and  beginning 
reporting.  Master's  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism/mass  communication  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience  required.  Ph.D.  in 
mass  communication  and  professional 
experierKe  desired.  Salary:  $31,764  to 
$34,824  (nine-month  appointment;  start¬ 
ing  dote:  August  24,  1993).  The  ac¬ 
credited  program  with  1 80  majors  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  northwest  California  near  red¬ 
wood  forests  and  ocean  beaches. 
Application  deadline:  February 
15,1993.  Humboldt  Stale  University  is 
an  EO/AAempbyer.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties  are  encouraged  to  apply.  To  apply: 
send  letter  of  application,  vita,  evidence 
of  successful  teaching  and  the  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  three 
references  to:  Professor  Mark  Larson, 
Chair,  Journalism  Department,  Humboldt 
Stale  University,  Areata,  CA  95521 . 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Department  of  Communication 
invites  applications  for  a  tenure- 
track  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  IN 
MEDIA  STUDIES  for  fall,  1993. 

Applicants  should  have  a  Ph.D.  or 
comparable  terminal  degree,  an  active 
scholarly  research  program,  and  be  high¬ 
ly  qualified  for  teaching  in  media 
studies.  We  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  applicants  whose  teaching  and 
research  combine  critical  and  concep¬ 
tual  approaches  to  media  in  a  program  of 
studies  and  service  projects  that  have 
practical  implications  for  social 
justice. 

The  primary  teaching  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  studio  and/or  field  video  pro¬ 
duction  (with  ample  professional  staff 
support)  in  vdiich  production  experience ' 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  understanding  the 
medium  and  the  institutions  employing 
it.  Instructional  responsibilities  also  in¬ 
clude  courses  in  which  students  apply 
historical  and  critical  analyses  to  un¬ 
derstand  communication,  media,  and  so¬ 
ciety.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
engaged  in  (or  show  promise  for  en¬ 
gaging  in)  teaching,  research,  and  ser¬ 
vice  (fusing  on  topics  where  media 
studies  converge  with  issues  of  social 
justice. 

Please  send  a  letter  of  application,  a 
curriculum  vitae,  samples  of  research, 
and  evidence  of  teaching  effectiveness, 
and  hove  three  letters  of  recommendation 
forwarded.  Applications  will  be 
received  until  the  position  is 
filled.  To  be  sure  of  full  considera¬ 
tion,  send  all  materials  by  JANUARY 
1,  1993  to: 

Dr.  Barnett  Pearce,  Chair 
Department  of  Communication 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
6525  North  Sheridan  Rood 
Chicago,  IL  60626 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago  is  an 
Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


The  Department  of  Communication 
invites  applications  for  a  tenure- 
trock  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
JOURNAUSM  for  Fall,  1993. 

Applicants  should  hove  a  Ph.D.  or  com¬ 
parable  terminal  degree,  credentials  in 
both  the  scholarly  study  of  journalism 
and  professional  experience,  an  active 
scholarly  research  program,  and  be 
highly  qualified  for  teaching  in  journal¬ 
ism.  We  are  particularly  interested  in 
candidates  whose  interests  engage  the 
critical  assessment  of  journalistic  institu¬ 
tions  and  practices,  the  possibilities  and 
responsibilities  of  journalism  in  issues  of 
social  justice,  and  the  journalist's  role 
in  sustaining  the  quality  of  public  dis¬ 
course  in  democratic  government. 

Teaching  responsibility  include 
courses  in  journalistic  practices 
as  well  as  critical  assessments  of 
norms,  standards,  and  institutions. 
Research  and  service  activities 
will  be  focilitoted  by  the  Department's 
National  Center  for  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Studies,  film  and  video  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  WLUW-FM  (the 
University  radio  station)  and  the 
University's  commitment  to  proso¬ 
cial  service  projects. 

Please  send  a  letter  of  application,  a 
curriculum  vitae,  samples  of  research, 
samples  of  professional  work,  and 
evidence  of  teaching  effectiveness,  and 
hove  three  letters  of  recommendation 
forwarded.  Applications  will  be 
received  until  the  position  is 
filled.  To  be  sure  of  full  considera¬ 
tion,  send  all  materials  by  January 
1,  1993  to: 

Dr.  Barnett  Pearce,  Chair 
Department  of  Communication 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
6525  North  Sheridan  Rood 
Chicoga,  Illinois  60626 

Lrwolo  University  of  Chicago  is  an 
Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

NE^^Ei^F7EATURE~^00^^ 

NATOR  with  media  savvy  wanted  to  de¬ 
vise  and  conduct  aggressive  print-ori¬ 
ented  campaigns  featuring  research, 
teaching  and  extension  programs  for 
MU  College  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Natural  Resources,  College  of  Human 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Campus 
Extension.  B.S.  degree  in  journalism/ 
communications  and  minimum  of  five 
years  full-time  professional  experience 
required.  Will  consider  candidates  from 
commercial  media  or  institutional  pub¬ 
lic  information.  Must  be  talented  writer 
with  proven  ability  to  place  in-depth,  in¬ 
terpretive  stories  in  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  media  outlets.  Send  resume  and 
caver  letter  ta  James  Curley,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  B-3  Whitten  Hall, 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia, 
Columbia,  MO  6521 1 .  The  University 
of  Missouri  Columbia  is  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  Women  and  mi¬ 
norities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


Censorship  ends  in  logical  completeness 
when  nobody  is  allowed  to  read  any 
books  except  tbe  books  that  nobody  can 
read. 

William  Shakespeare 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

NICHOLLS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  a  faculty  member  starting  fall 
1993  in  Public  Relations.  The  posi¬ 
tion  is  a  tenure-track  position. 
Salary  open.  Rank  open.  Applicants 
should  hove  Ph.D.  or  be  ABD  and  have 
teaching  and  research  ability. 
Professional  experience  is  important. 
Nicholls  is  located  60  miles  southwest 
of  New  Orleans  in  the  culturally  rich 
Cajun,  plantation  country  of  Louisiana 
near  the  beaches  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Deadline  (or  applying  is  January  15, 

1 993.  Submit  a  tetter  of  application,  vita 
and  three  references  to  Dr.  E.  Joseph 
Broussard,  Head,  Department  of  Mass 
Communication,  Nicholls  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  Thibodaux,  LA  70310.  Nicholls 
is  an  EEO  employer. 

VISITING  FACULTY  APPOINTMENT 

National  Taiwan  University,  ROC, 
seeks  applicants  (or  a  1 -2-year 
appointment  as  visiting  professor  in 
the  Graduate  Institute  of  Journalism. 
The  appointment  begins  September  1 , 

1 993.  The  applicant  must  have  exten¬ 
sive,  high-level  professional  experience 
as  a  journalist  in  an  English-language 
newspaper,  news  service,  nevrs  weekly 
or  similar  news  media.  A  Master's  or 
higher  degree  is  required.  Teaching  ex¬ 
perience  is  desirable. 

The  medium  of  instruction  is  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  appointee  will  teach  two  courses 
per  semester:  reporting/writing  and  in- 
depth  reporting  in  the  fall  and  special¬ 
ized  reporting  and  editing  in  the 
spring.  The  annual  salary  ranges  from 
NT$720,000  to  over  NT$  1,000,000 
(US$1  =  NT$25).  Free  university 
housing,  travel  expenses  and  low-cost 
medical  insurance  are  provided. 

To  apply,  send  by  February  1 5,  1 993,  a 
cover  letter,  resume,  copies  of  recent 
publications  and  names  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Chairman,  Graduate  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalism,  National  Taiwan 
University,  5th  floor,  30  Section  3, 
Hsin  Hai  Rd.,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  R.O.C. 
For  further  information  fax  to 
2-366-0285. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  a  growing, 
33,500-circ.,  agricultural  weekly 
paper  covering  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Northern  California.  Oversee 
advertising,  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  and  a  commercial 
print  shop  in  the  building.  Require¬ 
ments:  managerial  experience,  od  sales 
experience  and  appreciation  of  agricul¬ 
ture  as  an  important  industry.  Excellent 
benefits,  salary  commensurate  with  exper¬ 
ience,  livability  of  the  finest.  Send 
letters  of  application  and  resumes  to: 
Mike  Forrester,  Editor,  Capital 
Press,  PO  Box  2048,  Salem,  OR  97308. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER: 
Growing  Southern  newspaper  group 
seeks  applicants  for  publisher/general 
manager  positions  on  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  Send  resume  ta 
General  Manager,  PO  bax  910, 
McComb,  MS  39648. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  GUARDIAN, 
growing  1 35,000  alternative  metro  week¬ 
ly,  seeks  GM  with  strong  sales/ 
marketing  backgraund  plus  general 
publishing  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Fast  paced  multi-culture  environ¬ 
ment.  Resume  to  Publisher,  SFBG,  520 
Hampshire  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94110. 
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ADVERTISING 


AD  DIREaOR 

We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  moti¬ 
vated  results-oriented  leader.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  proven  track  record. 
15,000  7-day  doily  in  Zone  5.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Don  J.  Manaher,  Publisher,  The  News- 
Dispatch,  121  W.  Michigan  Blvd., 
Michigan  City,  IN  46360. 

AD  DIRECTOR  for  group-owned  small 
suburban  daily  with  TMC  in  Zone  2. 
Must  be  innovative  and  aggressive. 
Opportunity  for  unlimited  career  growth 
within  premier  national  newspaper  group. 
Resume  and  Salary  requirements  to  Box 
6162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIREQOR 

18,000,  6-day  midwest  daily  in  a 
competitive  market  seeks  results- 
oriented  leader  with  a  proven  track 
record.  Base  salary  is  $40,000  with 
performance  bonus  and  lucrative  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  to  Box  6158, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Cana¬ 
da's  largest  weekly  farm  newspaper.  The 
Western  Producer  has  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  covering  all  of  Western  Canodo. 
The  Advertising  Manager  directs  a 
staff  of  20  employees  with  sales  and 
administrative  staff  location  in 
Saskotoon  and  branch  sales  offices  in 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Regina  and 
Calgary.  Reporti.-g  to  the  Publisher, 
you  will  be  responsible  for  development 
and  operatian  af  all  advertising 
sales  programs.  We  are  looking  for  a 
university  graduate  with  several 
years  in  advertising  sales.  We  need  a 
person  with  innovative  and  creative 
sales  and  promotional  skills  as  well 
as  the  ability  ta  communicate  effec¬ 
tively  with  a  brood  range  of  individu¬ 
als  in  client  companies  and  agencies. 
A  sound  knowledge  of  the  Western  Cana¬ 
dian  farm  market  and  farming  opera¬ 
tions  is  essential. 

Applicants  may  fox  resumes  to  (306) 
665-3587  or  mail  them  to:  Allan 
Laughland,  Publisher,  The  Western 
Producer,  PO  Box  2500,  Saskatoon, 
Sosk.,  S7K  2C4. 


COMPUTER  TECHNICIAN 


ADVERTISING 


AWARD-WINNING,  15,000  AM 
daily  in  Zone  8  is  seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  director  with 
management  and  creative  skills 
unafraid  of  hard  work  in  a  competitive 
market  area  and  ready  to  lead  a  staff  to 
new  levels  of  success.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Box 
6165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


INFORMATION  GRAPHICS 
SPECIALIST  for  design  work  on  PM 
daily  in  competitive  metro  Chicago 
market.  Strong  news  judgment,  skill  at 
map  and  graph  making,  good  drawing 
style,  Mac  literacy,  design  sense 
required.  Send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Mike  Chapin,  The  Beacon- 
News,  101  S.  River  St.,  Aurora,  IL 
60506. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


ZONE  2,  morning  daily  with  expansive 
use  of  color  seeking  graphic  artist  with 
strong  illustrative,  page  design  skills. 
Great  opportunity  for  creative,  self¬ 
starter.  Minimum  three  years  experience 
in  print  media.  KnowledgeofMac,Quark 
a  must.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Courier-Post,  PO  Box  5300,  Cherry 
Hill,  NJ  08034.  Attn:  Ev  Landers, 
Executive  Editor. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Growing  afternoon  and  Sunday  news- 
paperin  western  Zone  5  is  looking  for  on 
experienced  motivator  ta  lead  our  cir¬ 
culation  sales  effort.  Ideal  candidate  will 
hove  strong  background  in  home  deliv¬ 
ery  and  single  copy  sales.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  ta  Box  6159,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPUTER 

TECHI\ICIA1\ 


Serviceorganization  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY 

involved  in  major 
publishing  facility 

located  in  Central  New  Jersey  requires  experienced  Computer 
Technician  to  develop  preventive  maintenance  programs  and 
perform  diagnostic  and  remedial  services  on  newspaper 
publishing  industry  related  electronic  equipment.  Equipment 
including  that  manufactured  by: 

Rockwell-GOSS,  IDAB,  Muller  Martini,  Harris,  Digitai 
Equipment  Corporation,  AT&T,  Dupont-Crossffeid, 
Western  Lithograph  Ailen-Bradiey,  Siemens,  Eberley 
and  other  PLC  manufacturers. 

If  you  have  the  experience  and  educational  background 
(degree  preferred)  for  this  challenging  position,  please  mail 
your  resume  in  confidence  to; 

\\  as  A  Advanced  Technical  Sohitions,  Inc. 

//u  II  66  Tadmuck  Road 

li£k  ^  =2^  Westford,  MA  01886 

Equal  Opportunity  Ennployer 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  9  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  single  copy  manager  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  competitive  market.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  Box 
6154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIVISION  CIRCULATION 
SUPERVISORS 

DETROIT  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
Salary  $50,000.00 

Divisional  Circulation  Supervisors  sought 
to  manage  eight  ta  nine  districts  with 
circulation  of  approximately  2,500  - 
3,000  daily  and  3,500  -  4,000  Sunday. 
Candi-dotes  must  be  analytical  and  hove 
the  ability  ta  utilize  a  computerized  cir¬ 
culation  system  in  their  daily  operations. 
Box  6150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 
Aggressive  circulation  profession¬ 
al  sought  by  The  Home  News,  a  mid-sized 
7  day  AM  newspaper.  Applicants  must 
hove  solid  experience  in  all  facets  of 
sales,  service  and  collectians;  must 
be  able  ta  take  charge  and  utilize  super¬ 
ior  people  skills  ta  lead  Zone  2  compe¬ 
titive  market.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  comprehensive  benefits,  and  car 
allowance.  Please  forward  resume  and 
salary  history  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence  ta:  Mrs.  J.H.  Eichman,  The  Home 
News,  1 23  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick,  NJ 
08903. 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  needed  for 
beautiful  Lake  Tahoe.  Must  know  the 
Muller  227  E,  Signode  strappers,  and  be 
a  working  hands-on  manager.  Applicant 
should  be  able  ta  work  well  under  pres¬ 
sure  and  deadlines.  Excellent  pay  and 
benefits.  Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and 
references  ta:  Michael  Miller,  Circulation 
Director,  The  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  PO 
Box  1358,  S.  Lake  Tahoe,  CA  96156. 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER,  ZONE  3 
Experience  with  employee  operation.  AM 
newspaper,  25K  plus  MBO.  Send  ta  Box 
6164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


OUTSIDE  SALES 

Seeking  an  independent  contractor  to 
sell  new  subscri^ions  door  to  door/ 
phones  or  both.  Tired  of  poor  quality  and 
charge-bock  games.  Need  quality  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  fair  price.  No  ffy  by  nights, 
please.  Weekly  experience  a  plus.  Zone  2. 
Send  pertinent  information  to  Box 
6128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED^  CIRCULMOR^^^sTiTt^in 
management  of  circulation  department. 
Will  consider  experience  as  department 
head  for  small  paper  or  area  manager  at 
larger  paper.  Explain  circulation  forte 
in  cover  letter.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  exceptional  newspaper  group.  Sunset 
coast  of  southwest  Michigan.  Resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Jeff  Ruzicka, 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Herald- 
Palladium,  PO  Box  1 28,  St.  Joseph, 
Ml  49085. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
The  Times-Picoyune  in  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  an  Assistant  Systems  Arxilyst  to 
wark  in  our  Systems  Department. 
Experience  with  front  end  systems,  type¬ 
setters  and  formatting  required.  This  po¬ 
sition  involves  day-to-day  interaction 
with  systems  users  and  hardware  and 
software  technical  staff,  some  physical 
activities  required  in  the  course  of  re¬ 
pairing,  adjusting  and  programming 
computers,  including  lifting  up  to  60 
pounds.  Will  travel  within  the  seven- 
parish  area  to  bureau  locations.  Must 
be  available  24  hours  per  day,  7  days 
perweektohandle  computerbreakdowns. 
Submit  resume  with  salary  history  ta 
Personnel  Dept.,  Attn.:  Systems  Analyst, 
The  Times-Picoyune,  3800  Howard  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Empbyer.  M/F. 


MEDIA  HISTORY 
DIGEST 

OCMNGSOCN! 

To  order  your  copy  contact  our 
Circuladon  Deparbnent  at 

(212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER 
SYSTEM  DEVELOPERS 


If  you're  a  cut  above,  we  have  an  exceptkxtal  career  opportunity  for  you. 

We're  Collier-Jackson,  the  leading  provider  of  business  software  to 
the  newspaper  indus^.  Continuing  growth  has  created  several 
outstanding  opportunities  on  our  systems  development  team. 

We're  looking  for  serious  developers  with  3-5  years  of  significant 
experience  in  newspaper  applications.  We're  a  COBOL  shop  and 
support  HP,  IBM,  and  VAX  applications.  Candidates  with  expertise 
in  any  of  these  environments  and  working  knowledoe  of  UNIX,  client/ 
server  and  SOL  will  be  considered  first.  A  Bachelor's  degree  is 
desired. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  challer^ing  and  exciting  career  opportunity  in  a 
people-oriented,  non-smoking  environment,  send  resume  to:  Collier- 
Jackson,  Inc.,  Attn:  HR  Manager,  3707  W.  Cherry  St.,  Tampa,  FL 
33607.  equal  opportunity  employer 


CompuServe 

Cdlier-Jackson 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITOftlAL 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
Good  newspoper  in  Big  Sky  Country  is 
looking  lor  two  editors  who  con  help  moke 
it  great. 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  needs  copy/design  editors  in 
both  news  and  sports.  Interested  candi¬ 
dates  should  not  only  hove  solid  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  but  also  know  how  to 
design  oikI  present  information  in  an 
attractive  ana  compelling  manner. 

If  interested,  send  cover  letter,  resume 
otxl  work  samples  to: 

John  Hollon,  Editor 
Great  Falls  Tribune 
205  River  Drive  South 
Great  Falls,  Montana  59403 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  -  The 
Daily  Gazette,  an  independently  ovmed 
60,000-plus  AM  daily  and  Sunday  in 
upstate  New  York  is  looking  lor  an 
A.C.E.  with  proven  writing  and  reporting 
standards.  Send  resumes  to  Denis 
Paquette,  Managing  Editor,  Gazette 
Newspapers,  2345  Moxon  Rood,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  NY  12301. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
National  award-winning  Business 
Journal  covering  vibrant  Tri- 
Cities,  TN,  seeks  talented  business 
writer  ready  lor  a  move  up.  No.  2  editor¬ 
ial  position  contributes  major 
stories,  works  with  staff  and  free- 
loTKers,  and  performs  layout.  Excellent 
opportunity,  competitive  pay.  Send 
resume  and  dips  to  Editor,  PO  Box 
643,  Blountville,  TN  37617. 


AWARD-WINNING  North  Central 
Illinois  daily  has  opening  for  a 
general  reporter.  Previous  newspaper 
experietKe  and  knowledge  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  helpful.  Send  clips  and  resume 
toiJoyce  McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426 
Second  Street,  Labile,  IL  61301. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Prestigious  business  weekly  serving 
a  major  market  seeks  staff  reporter  for 
business  news  features  and  investiga¬ 
tions.  Must  have  a  minimum  of  2  years 
at  a  daily  newspaper.  Confident  writing 
style  and  good  story  ideas  a  must. 
Salary  mid  $20s  with  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Serxl  resume  and  clips  to  Editor, 
PO  BOX  1 8249,  Greensboro,  NC  274 1 9. 

EDUCATION  REPORTER 

Daily  two-paper  news  staff,  55,000 
circulation,  needs  education  reporter. 
Emphasis  on  programs,  trends  and 
classroom  innovation  but  some  board 
coverage.  Apply  to  Roger  Ruthhart,  Box 
3160,  Rock  Island,  IL  61201 


_  Media  , 

Grapevine 

You  hMTd  t  gn  tw  gripewn 

Daily  Report  To  The 
Neerspaper  Industryl 
Serving  Reporters,  Editors, 
Photographers,  Graphic  Artists, 
Managing  Editors  &  Entry  Level. 

Information  Placed  Directly  by 
Newspapers. 

Since  1990  By  Rauch  and 
Associates,  Inc. 

1-900-787-7800 

$1.95  per.  min. 

n7W  HvfieonjM  6«i  floor  Sum  IV347 
CncM.  IL  $0606  Awoao  c«  2-3  nwi 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  18,000  circulation  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  recently  judged  the  Best 
Daily  Newspaper  in  Texas  (under 
100,000),  needs  a  business  reporter. 
Don't  apply  unless  you  are  serious 
about  business  writing  and  dedicated 
to  quality  community  journalism. 
Send  resumes,  clips,  ref^ences  and 
salary  requirements  to  Doug  Toney, 
Managing  Editor,  Box  369,  314  E. 
Hickory  St.,  Denton,  TX  76202. 


CATHOLIC  PARENT 
Our  Sunday  Visitor  Publishing  Co.,  the 
nation's  largest  publisher  or  Catholic 
books  and  periodicals,  is  looking  for  an 
editor  for  ih  newest  rrKigazine:  Catholic 
Parent.  Applicants  must  hove  hands-on 
parenting  experience  and  a  solid  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Magazine 
editing  experietKe  with  contemporary 
graphics  and  layout  sense  pref^able. 
Serxl  resume,  releretKes  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  Greg  ErlarxJson,  Editor  in  Chief, 
Our  Surxl^  Visitor,  200  Noll  Plaza, 
Huntington,  IN  46750. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Take-charge  person  for  Ohio  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  36,000  daily; 
47,000  Sunday.  Priorities  include 
aggressive  news  approach,  sharp  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  attention  to  local 
content,  including  photo/graphics,  and 
development  of  staff.  Write:  Managing 
Editor,  News-Sun,  202  N.  Umestone 
St.,  Springfield,  OH  45501 . 


COPY  EDITOR 

Daily  2-paper  PM  operation  needs  ed¬ 
itor  for  copy  desk.  Mac  pogirKitionex- 
perierKe  a  plus.  Apply  to  Roger  Ruthhart, 
Box  3160,  Rock  Island,  IL  61201. 


COPY  EDITOR  wanted  for  growing 
60,000  daily.  Must  hove  3  years  news 
or  desk  experierKe.  Editing  skills,  page 
design  and  headline  writing  skills  should 
be  top  notch.  Serxl  resume,  letter  and 
work  samples  to  Howard  Lovy,  Asst. 
News  Editor,  The  Times  Leader,  15  N. 
Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  1 871 1  - 
0250. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Asian  Wall  Street  Jourrxil,  published 
by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  has  imme¬ 
diate  need  of  a  copy  editor  with  layout 
skills  to  work  overnight  on  news  desk 
in  Hong  Kong.  Candidate  should  have 
3-5  years  daily  newspaper  experience. 
Strong  interest  and/or  background  in 
business  news  and  in  Asia  desirable. 
Apple  Mac  pagination  skills  a  plus. 
Please  send  letter  with  resume,  clips,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  history  to  Steven 
Jones,  Managing  Editor,  The  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal,  GPO  Box  9825,  Hong 
Kong,  Fax  No.  (852)  834-5291. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Southern 
statewide,  metropolitan  daily.  Should 
hove  generally  conservative  views,  im¬ 
mense  writing  talent  or  promise  thereof, 
youthful  style,  zest  for  opinionating, 
sense  of  hurrxjr,  analytical  ability,  thick 
skin.  Some  administrative  duties,  proof¬ 
reading  involved.  Krxiwledge  of  business, 
economics  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
PR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 

SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
NG?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 

NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the  used 
equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  wont  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will  moke 
your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh 
and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rotes  and  order  form  ore  in  this  section.  To  place  your 
classified  od  coll  21 2*675*4380,  or  moil  it  to:  E&P 
Classified  Department,  11  West  19th  St., 
NewYork,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX;  (212)  929-1259 


wv 


CALL 
TODAY 
AND  PLACE 
YOUR  AD! 


B(S?P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED.  Monthly 
bulletin  lists  200+  current  openings  na¬ 
tionwide.  All  skills/leve^s.  Details:  Writer- 
Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
Mocortbur  NW,  Washington, DC2001 6; 
(703)  506-4400. 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
Full-time  position  with  the  combined 
features  department  of  The  Dispatch, 
Moline,  IL  and  The  Rock  Island 
Argus,  Rock  Island,  IL.  We  seek 
candidates  knowledgeable  in  a  wide 
variety  of  entertainment  including 
established  and  cutting-edge  genres, 
proficient  in  planning  and  executing 
coverage  of  local  and  notional  enter¬ 
tainment  events/trends  and  experienced 
in  newspaper  design/layout.  Send  letter 
of  interest,  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Joe  Payne,  Life 
Editor,  Tire  Rock  Island  Argus,  1724 
4lh  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  IL  61201. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Zone  2  suburban  daily  newspaper  with 
41,000  daily  and  46,000  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  has  a  vacancy  for  on  executive 
editor.  Persons  interested  should  have 
brood  newspaper  experience,  a  knovd- 
edge  of  current  newspaper  trends  and  an 
understanding  of  the  unique  challenges 
presented  by  a  suburban  area.  Send  your 
resumetoBox  6156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"fD^R^  EDITOR  ~ 
Mid-Michigan  40,000  daily,  52,000 
Sunday,  seeks  an  assistant  metro  editor 
to  take  charge  of  the  newspaper's  life¬ 
style  sections.  Looking  for  a  creative  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  demonstrated  strong 
writing,  editing,  layout  and  people  skills. 
Would  work  with  two  other  AMEs  to 
supervise  15  reporters  and  participate 
in  all  news  and  planning  meetings.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  six  samples  of  vour 
best  work  to  Robert  H.  Longstaff,  Editor, 
The  Bay  City  Times,  31 1  Fifth  Street, 
Boy  City,  Ml  48708. 


FEATURE  WRITER: 

Experienced,  creative  thinker,  writer  and 
reporter  to  do  stories  that  go  beyond  the 
surface  of  a  subject.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  writing  samples  to  ME/Feotures, 
The  Capital- Journal,  616  SE  Jefferson, 
Topeka,  KS  66607  (913)  295-1283. 

FEATURE  WRITER  with  flair,  energy, 
accuracy,  and  the  commitment  to  help  us 
become  one  of  the  nations  best  features 
departments.  Must  hove  exceptional  writ¬ 
ing  skills,  lots  of  ideas,  and  the 
willingness  to  work  hard.  We're  a  mid¬ 
sized  Florida  daily  with  great  bene¬ 
fits.  Please  send  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Box  6157,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  GOLF  MAGAZINE  seeks 
equipment/merchandising  editor. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  two 
years  of  writing/reporting  experience, 
and  must  hove  a  strong  golr  background. 
Visible  position  in  the  golf  indus¬ 
try  —  solid  communication  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills  are  essential.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  61 63,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  at  Idaho's  best 
weekly.  Resume,  clips  and  cover  letter  to 
Dan  Gorham,  Box  988,  Hailey,  ID 
83333. 


EDITORIAL 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

The  York  Daily  Record,  42,000  AM 
doily  in  south  central  Pennsylvania, 
seeks  a  layout  editor  with  fresn  ideas. 
We  want  a  journalist,  not  a  decorator, 
whose  allegiance  isn't  to  the  photo  or  the 
story,  but  to  the  page  and  the  reader.  We 
want  someone  who  can  design  sparkling 
pages  when  time  allows  and  lay  out  sever¬ 
al  pages  when  time  demands.  Pagination 
experience  preferred  and  the  position 
includes  some  copy  editing.  The 
Daily  Record  is  the  No.  1  paper  in  a 
competitive,  growing  market  50  miles 
north  of  Baltimore.  Excellent  benefit 
pockoge  including  company  paid  health, 
life,  optical  and  dental  insurance  and 
generous  vocation  and  holiday  sche¬ 
dule.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Karl  Smith,  AME- 
Graphics,  York  Daily  Record,  1750 
Industrial  Highway,  York,  PA  17402. 
No  phone  calls,  please.  No  materials 
will  be  letumed  without  SASE.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

MEoiu^i^D  Texas  daily  ne^s 

lifestyle  writer  with  computer  and 
layout.  Spanish  language  experience 
helpful.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Judy 
Paine,  Lifestyle  Editor,  Odessa 
American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760.  FAX  (915)  334-8641. 

MANAGINgTdITOR  in  RUSSIA:  Tie 
St.  Petersburg  Times  is  seeking  an 
experienced,  energetic  managing  editor 
interested  in  having  fun  while  working 
hard  in  one  of  the  world's  most  provoca¬ 
tive  markets.  The  Times  begins  publi¬ 
cation  early  1993  as  a  weekly,  English 
language  paper  serving  St.  Petersburg's 
resident  foreign  community,  tour¬ 
ists,  and  business  population.  We 
seek  a  creative,  intelligent,  and  orga¬ 
nized  individual  who  possesses  the 
determination  to  produce  a  paper  to  the 
highest  standards  while  working  and 
living  in  the  difficult  conditions 
present  in  Russia.  Language  skills 
are  attractive,  but  not  a  prerequisite. 
Please  submit  detailed  cover  letter 
and  resume  as  soon  as  possible  to: 
Steve  Wayne,  Jensen  Group,  31 5  Glen¬ 
dale  Rd.,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 ,  Phone/ 
Fax:  (708)  654-0098. 

NIGHT  ciTYlDifoF-  Mid-si^ AM 
in  northeast  seeks  pro  equally  good  with 
words  and  people.  Strong  news  judgment 
and  story-crafting  skills  crucial 
for  key  position  directing  growing 
night  local  news  operation.  Layout 
ability  a  plus.  Excellent  potential  for 
career  growth.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  6161,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  community-oriented  daily 
newspaper,  located  90  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  Our  circulation  is 
86,000  daily  and  102,000  Sunday. 

We  are  currently  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  reporters.  Applicants  snould 
hove  a  minimum  of  2  years  experience 
with  a  daily. 

Send  resume  to: 

Debra  A.  Sherman, 

Personnel  Director 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  NY  10940 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  seeking  five  re¬ 
porters  and  a  photographer  to  help 
launch  two  community  bi-weeklies.  We 
are  seeking  recent  college  graduates  or 
individuals  with  up  to  two  years  re¬ 
porting  experience  who  thrive  on 
community  journalism  and  are  hard 
workers. 

These  jobs  are  for  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
lasting  either  24  or  30  ninths.  Start¬ 
ing  salary:  $21,000.  Standard 
company  benefits. 

All  applicants  will  be  considered,  but 
preference  will  be  shown  to  current 
or  former  residents  of  Johnson  County, 
Kansas.  Candidates  should  have  some 
rofessional  journalism  experience  or 
ave  completed  an  internship.  Women, 
minorities  and  disabled  persons  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 

Reporters:  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
copies  of  your  best  clips  (no  origi¬ 
nals,  please)  to  Michael  Nelson, 
Managing  Editor/ Johnson  County,  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  8455  College 
Blvd.,  Overland  Park,  Kansas  66210. 
Photographers:  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  samples  of  your  best  vrork  (no  origi¬ 
nals,  please)  to  Tim  Janicke,  AME/ 
Photo,  at  the  above  address. 

No  telephone  calls,  please. 

REPORTER  -  Aggressive  reporter  with 
strong  writing  skills  and  at  least 
two  years'  daily  newspaper  experience 
sougnt  for  The  Outlook,  a  25,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  covering  the  West- 
side  of  Los  Angeles.  A^ly  to:  Skip 
Rimer,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Outlook,  1 920  Colorado  Ave.,  Santo 
Monica,  CA  90404. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  for  mid-sized 
New  Engbnd  ntoming  daily.  Box  6166, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  for  19,500  M-Sat 
PM.  All  types  of  sports  covered.  Prior 
reporting  as  intern  or  on  school  paper 
required.  Serxi  resume  and  clips  to: 
Joyce  McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426 
Second  St.,  LaSalle,  IL  61 301 . 

^^RN  DAILY  720,000  circuiT- 
tion)  seeks  fireball  self-starter  to 
work  in  outlying,  small-town  bureau.  Do 
It  all  -  hard  news,  features,  community 
briefs,  photos,  even  some  sports.  Earn 
competitive  pay  and  benefits  while 
relishing  life  in  Mayberry. 

Serb  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6149, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

24,000  daily.  Must  hove  strong  layout 
skills  and  ability  to  direct  staff.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Mr.  Paul  Palange,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Times,  23  Exchange  St., 
Pawtucket,  Rl  028^ 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  MANAGER:  Africa  News 
Service,  a  national,  non-profit  news 
agency,  seeks  a  marketing  manager  with 
experierKe  with  direct  mail  and  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns.  Work  with  stort-up 
of  a  publication  or  with  successful 
circulation  expansion  of  a  notiocKil  or 
international  periodical  desired. 
Candidate  must  hove  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  marketing,  advertising 
and/or  business  planning.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary,  excellent  benefits  and  crea¬ 
tive  work  environment.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Africa  News  Service,  PO 
Box  3851,  Durham,  NC  27702. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  well- 
established  Montana  weekly,  near  Big 
Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National 
Monument.  Send  resume  by  December 
23  to  James  E.  Moore  II,  Publisher, 
News  Montana  Inc.,  PO  Box  309,  Red 
Lodge,  MT  59068. _ 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses  (Goss 
community  preferred).  Good  benefits. 
Reply  to  Bartosh  Publications,  7272 
Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor,  Wiilodel- 
phig,  PA  19142. _ 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  holidays,  new  deadlines  will 
be  in  effect  for  the  following  issues. 


In-Column 

Display 

ISSUE 

DEADLINE 

DEADLINE 

Dec.  26 

Dec.  1 8,  1 2  noon 

Dec.  17,5PM 

Jan.  2 

Dec.  23,  1 2  noon 

Dec.  22,  5PM 

E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24th,  25th, 

3 1  st  and  January  1  st. 
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PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATOR  with  experience  on  a 
Goss  Heodliner  letterpress.  Must  hove 
quality  conscious  skills.  Zone  3. 
Send  salary  history  and  resume  to  Box 
6153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

Doily  seeking  Goss  Community  press 
operator  with  4-color,  mechanical  and 
supervisory  experierKe.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  with  a  Gannett  newspaper.  Send 
resume  to  Connie  Gaul,  Chillicothe 
Gazette,  50  West  Main  St.,  Chilli- 
colhe,  OH  45601. 

fHE”c6aiA^yifD^-EN<^ 

with  60,000  daily  circulation  in 
Southwest  Georgia,  has  an  opening  for 
an  AM  Press  Foreman.  ExperierKe  with 
doublewide  Offset  Press,  preferably  Goss 
HO  Press.  Must  be  a  good  people  man¬ 
ager,  with  at  least  3  years  management 
experierKe.  Excellent  sabry  and  benefit 
pockoge.Send  resume  to:  Pat  Stubbs,  PO 
Box  711,  Columbus,  GA  31902-0711. 

P^  ROOM  FOREMAN 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper 
seeks  nightside  Press  Room  Foreman. 
Position  will  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  press  room  production  and 
supervision  of  night  shift  pressmen. 
Qualified  candidates  will  possess: 

-  3-5  years  supervisory  skills 

- 1 0  years  technical  expefierKe  on  double 
width  off-set  press,  preferably  Goss- 
Metro. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  sabry  and  fringe  benefits 
pockage.  (No  phone  calls,  please.)  Send 
confidential  resume  with  salary 


Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 


Send  E&P  Box  Replies 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  AND 
PROJEa  MANAGER 
Major  metropolitan  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  inrrovotive,  sales  driven  mana¬ 
ger  of  promotions  and  projects  to  develop 
and  implement  strategic  marketing 
plans  for  single  copy  sales  while 
producing  successful  results. 

Main  emphasis  of  this  position  is 
to  pbn,  develop,  and  track  newpromotions 
to  enhance  single  copy  sales.  Must 
assess  results  of  sales  promotions 
and  implement  direct  response  tests  and 
programs  and  their  impact  to  single 
copy  sabs.  Develop  and  maintain  prom¬ 
otional  partnerships  with  third 
parties. 

To  qualify,  candidate  must  adapt 
quickly  to  changing  needs,  must 
possess  three  years  -t-  heavy  experience 
in  marketing/ promotion  in  a  newspaper 
environment.  Good  analytical  and  orga¬ 
nizational  skills  along  with  strong 
oral  and  written  communication  are 
essential. 

We  offer  an  exceptiorKil  vacation/benefit 
porgram,  competitive  salary  -i-  bonus, 
and  extensive  relocation  pockage.  To 
qualify  submit  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  6160,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  sought  by 
30,000  circulation  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily.  Hands-on  opportunity  to 
pbn  and  implement  advertising,  and 
editorial  pronnotions  and  events.  Must 
hove  two  years  experience  with  strong 
public  relations,  market  research  appli¬ 
cations,  design  and  copywriting 
skills.  Located  in  the  affordable  high 
desert,  near  L.A.  Salary  range 
$25-$28K  plus  generous  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  two  samples  of  your 
best  promotions  to  Publisher,  Daily 
Press,  PO  Box  1 389,  Victorville,  CA 
92393.  EOE.  Nophone  calls.  Application 
Deadline:  12/31/92. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  self- 
motivated  person  to  sell  major 
accounts  for  weekly  newspaper  chain, 
located  on  Long  Island,  NY.  Send 
salary  requirements  and  resume  to 
Barbara  Klein,  Richner  Publications, 
379  Central  Ave.,  Lawrence,  NY  1 1 559. 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  EdFP  CLASSIFIEDS 

...We  bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some  easy 
money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
your  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper. 
And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E6?P 
Classified  ads  get  results! 


you  can 
count  on  it 

•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1 1992 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.35  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.60  per  iine,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3,95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3,25  per  iine,  per  issue, 

3  weeks-$2,75  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  iine,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  senrice. 
Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfoce.  iilustrotions,  logos,  etc.,  on  clossifled  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85,  2  to  5  times,  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  maiied  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  strong  in  marketing, 
generating  revenue  and  expense  reduc¬ 
tion  seeks  to  apply  20  years  experience  to 
new  challenge  on  weekly  group  or  small- 
to-mid  size  daily.  Send  to  ^x  6108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Morality  can  not  be  legislated,  but 
behavior  can  be  regulated. 
Judicial  decrees  may  not  change 
the  heart,  but  they  can  restrain  the 
heartless. 

Martin  Luther  King 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  - 
Eastern  Zone  2.  Available  for 
contract  services  or  employment  to 
suit  your  economies.  (516) 
588-2735. 


EDITORIAL 


CHAMPING  AT  THE  BIT:  Editorial/ 
opinion  virriter  has  languished  through 
12  years  of  regressive  presidencies 
and  ostrich-headedness  in  the  4th 
estate.  On  with  it  now!  Ideas  for  a  better 
virorld  here,  plus  a  vorpal  blade  for  the 
jabberwocks.  Tony  Bird,  9800  Vesper 
#112,  Panorama  City,  CA  91402; 
(818)  895-1223,  voice  or  fax. 

CONSERVATIVE  EDITOR  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reinvent  'the  family  newspaper" 
in  major  market.  Fight  declining 
circulation,  credibility  gap  with 
truth,  accuracy  and  real  balance.  Send  to 
Box  6146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR:  Can  do  it  all.  Atex, 
Sll,  Mac,  pagination,  layout, 
graphics.  Call  (815)  625-7549. 

"copy  editor 

Offers  top  skills,  solid  ethics, 
daily  experience,  ability  to  coach 
others.  Eye  for  detail,  strong  head¬ 
lines,  sound  judgment,  fonner  reporter, 
humane  people  skills. 

(206)  224-4408  message. 

DO  YOUR  PART  to  turn  the  economy 
around:  HIRE  US!  Our  Zone  2  daily 
folded.  Help  two  aggressive,  deadline¬ 
conscious  reporters  off  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  line.  Great  references/clips. 

Phone  Glenn  (914)  888-0010  or 
Mary  (914)  357-5190. 


EDITOR 

Have  a  mid-sized  to  large  newspaper  that 
needs  quality,  energy  and  a  steady 
guiding  hand?  In  30-plus  years.  I've 
always  been  employed,  always  run  a 
quality  newspoper  arid  won  EVERY  prize. 
Seeking  new  challenge  and  a  goocf  com¬ 
munity,  in  that  order.  Box  61 44,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

envi^nment/conse^^on’ 

WRITER;  5  years  government  conserva¬ 
tion  work,  5  years  varied  writing/ 
media  work  -  Reply  to  UPRIVER  c/o  Box 
6151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ex  top-flight  editorialist  (Pulitzer 
nominee),  seeks  job  with  daily  newspoper 
editorial  or  feature  page,  or  with  maga¬ 
zine.  Experience  includes  4  years  at 
major  metro  daily,  plus  extensive  free¬ 
lance  work.  (202)  376-6905.  (703) 
271-5344.  1963  Columbia  Pike  #43, 
Arlington,  VA  22204. 


REPORTER  with  Master's  Degree,  5  years 
freelance  experience,  seeks  position 
(also  steady  free-bnce),  preferably  Zone 
6,  7,  8,  9.  J.P.  Hoffmeister,  602  Miner 
Rood,  Highland  Heights,  OH  44143. 

SPORTSDESK  PRO, 
nine  years  experience,  seeks  editing 
position  with  Zone  5,  8  or  9  daily  or 
nnogazine.  Sharp  as  Clemens,  valuable 
as  Ripken,  let  me  be  your  man  in  the 
clutch.  Lee  (407)  896-0477. 

THE  NAME  IS  ARCHER 
1990  degree  in  journalism.  Promising 
sports  writer.  Good  education. 
Solid,  determined,  and  competent.  Some 
experience.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Write  or  call  Michael  Archer,  PO  Box 
503,  Copaigue,  NY  11726.  (516) 
957-0907. 


Work  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world,  so  we  should  always  save 
some  of  it  for  tomorrow. 

Don  Herald 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTCX3RAPHER-Five  plus  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  fulltime  position  with  mid 
size  daily,  prefer  Zones  1,  2,  3,  or  5. 
For  resume  and  portfolio.  Bob  (215) 
679-9561 . 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHAR 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed;  $ _ 

EditGrOTublisher 

1 1  West  19m  street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  6754380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


by  Roger  Van  Ommeren,  Lyle  Olson  &  Marshal  Rossotv 


HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM- 
EDUCATIONAL  TOOL  OR 
EXTRACURRICULAR  TRASH? 


HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM  edu¬ 
cation  is  of  significant  educational  val¬ 
ue,  yet  its  value  is  largely  ignored. 

The  merit  of  journalism  education 
was  well  documented  in  a  1987  report  of 
the  Journalism  Education  Association 
which  showed  that  students  with  jour¬ 
nalism  experience  achieved  higher 
American  College  Testing  scores  and 
higher  grades  than  students  without 
such  experience.  In  addition,  the  report 
showed  that  high  school  students  con¬ 
sidered  their  journalism  experience 
more  beneficial  than  their  experience  in 
other  language  arts  courses. 

Some  years  earlier  Jack  Dvorak  of  In¬ 
diana  University  had  concluded  that 
journalism  education  was  potentially 
more  effective  than  English  courses.  In 
1978,  Reid  Montgomery,  who  worked 
with  high  school,  collegiate  and  profes¬ 
sional  journalism,  commented,  “High 
school  and  college  journalists  can  spell 
and  write  better  than  English  majors.” 

To  determine  whether  professionals 
and  high  school  organizations  are  work¬ 
ing  together  to  promote  journalism  edu¬ 
cation,  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
154  directors  of  high  school  press  associ¬ 
ations  with  membership  in  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Education  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Scholastic  Press  Association. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  responding 
high  school  press  association  directors 
indicated  that  they  believed  they  have  a 
good  working  relationship  with  their 
state’s  newspapers.  An  even  greater 
number  (67%)  believed  that  they  enjoy 
the  support  of  the  newspapers  in  their 
states. 

One  respondent  observed  that  the 
supp)ort  varied  from  newspaper  to  news¬ 
paper:  “Some  of  the  newspapers  in  our 
state  are  excellent.  Many  newspapers 
print  the  high  school  newspapers  at  cost 
or  for  free.  However,  other  newspapers 
do  nothing.” 

(Van  Ommeren,  Olson  and  Rossow  are 
with  the  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Baylor  University  in  Waco,  Texas.) 


In  spite  of  the  support  they  believed 
they  are  getting,  the  high  school  press 
association  directors  overwhelmingly 
concluded  that  the  support  was  not 
enough.  Ninety-two  percent  indicated 
that  newspapers  could  be  doing  more  to 
support  journalism  education  in  high 
schools.  Eighty-eight  percent  believed 
the  professional  press  should  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  state  department-of- 
education  policies  and  decisions  that  af¬ 
fect  high  school  journalism.  Ninety- 
three  percent  wanted  the  professional 
press  to  be  more  actively  involved  in 
high  school  journalism  education. 

The  high  school  press  directors  were 
asked  to  suggest  specific  ways  the  profes¬ 
sional  press  can  increase  its  support  for 


high  school  journalism  programs.  While 
61%  believed  the  professional  press 
should  sponsor  more  competitions,  some 
respondents  contended  that  contests 
should  not  be  the  focus  of  newspaper  in¬ 
volvement. 

One  remarked,  “Too  often  competi¬ 
tions  draw  only  those  schools  which 
consider  themselves  good  enough  to 
compete.  Most  newspaper  advisers  and 
staff  need  help,  not  rankings.” 

Another  observed  that  “The  contests 
and  awards  serve  no  instructional  pur¬ 
pose,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  discour¬ 
age  sharing  ideas  among  advisers.  We 
are  too  few  in  number  to  weaken  one 
another.  We  must  focus  on  support.” 

Other  suggestions  for  building  closer 
relationships  with  the  professional  press 
received  stronger  support.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  directors  indicated  they 
believed  that  the  professional  press 
should  provide  more  scholarships  for 
high  school  journalists.  Eighty-eight  per¬ 


cent  wanted  the  professionals  to  provide 
more  consultation  to  high  school  editors 
and  advisers  on  legal  and  ethical  issues. 
Nearly  as  many — 87% — wanted  news¬ 
papers  to  help  students  when  their  press 
rights  are  violated. 

Are  newspapers  attracting  talented 
students?  Are  high  school  journalism 
students  choosing  other  areas  for  their 
careers  because  of  low  starting  salaries  in 
the  profession?  The  majority — 61% — of 
the  directors  appeared  confident  that 
journalism  was  attracting  talented  stu¬ 
dents,  but  an  even  greater  number — 
65% — believed  low  starting  salaries 
were  diminishing  interest  in  journalism 
as  a  career  choice. 

Overall,  the  responses  of  the  high 


school  press  directors  did  not  appear  to 
echo  the  alarm  expressed  in  recent  years 
by  some  journalists,  educators  and  orga¬ 
nizational  officers. 

Clearly,  the  directors  feel  that  they 
have  a  good  working  relationship  with 
the  newspapers  in  their  states.  So  the 
question  is  not  whether  they  believe 
they  have  support.  Instead,  the  question 
evolves  into  two  other  questions:  Does 
scholastic  journalism  education  receive 
the  right  type  of  support,  and  is  the  sup¬ 
port  it  receives  enough? 

Quite  likely  the  first  contact  many 
high  school  journalists  have  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  press  is  through  competitions 
sponsored  by  newspapers,  and  it  is  also 
likely  that  after  placing  in  such  competi¬ 
tions,  the  recipients  of  awards  and  prizes 
begin  to  consider  journalism  as  a  career. 
If  such  is  the  case,  then  sponsorship  of 
the  competitions  is  a  good  investment. 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  37) 
Editor(S?Publisher  •  December  12, 1992 


Eighty-eight  percent  wanted  the  professionals 
to  provide  more  consultation  to  high  school  editors 
and  advisers  on  legal  and  ethical  issues. 
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This  holiday  season 
Give  a  subscription  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Treat  yourself  or  a  friend  to  a  subscription  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
the  news  magazine  of  the  news  business.  52  times  a  year  this  gift  offers 
news  services/syndicate  coverage,  latest  technological  developments, 
advertising,  circulation,  production,  promotion  and 
public  relations  news. 

Act  now  and  the  recipient  will  receive  a  gift  announcement 
in  time  for  the  holidays  and  their  first  issue  of  E&P  within  three  weeks. 

To  give  E&P  as  a  gift  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380, 
or  fill  out  the  card  below  and  mail  it  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 


I  want  to  give  a  gift  subscription  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

□  One  year-$50.00  □  Two  years-$91.00  (You  save  $9.00). 

Please  send  a  subscription  and  gift  announcement  as  shown  below: 


Company . 
Address  _ 


My  holiday  gift  should  be  billed  to  me  at: 


Company. 
Address  _ 


EditDT^’Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234  •  Tel:  (212)  675-4380 


For  faster  holiday  service  or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  call  (212)  675-4380. 


Every  day,  thousands  of  people  get  their 
news  fiom  the  WallaWalla  Union-Bulletin 
without  ever  reading  a  word. 

A  good  newspq)er  is  more  than  just  ink  on  paper.  Just  ask 
the  listeners  of  KSMX,  the  leading  Hispanic  radio  station  in 
Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

The  Union-Bulletin  made  arrangements  with  the  station  to 
broadcast  Spanish  translations  of  the  paper’s  local  news.  This 
allowed  the  paper  to  reach  a  broader  audience  -  including  those 
with  little  or  no  understanding  of  English  and  who  have  never 
learned  to  read. 

As  a  result,  people  who  once  stood  apart  fiom  the  mainstream 
are  now  able  to  become  more  informed  and  involved. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  ways  the  Union-Bulletin  is  helping  to 
create  better  understanding  in  its  community.  And  at  The  Settle 
Times,  we  congratulate  them  on  the  difference  they're  making  for 
all  their  readers. 

Especially  the  ones  who  can’t  read  at  all. 
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